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THE EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE AT GORE HOUSE. 


ConsipertNne the Exhibition of Decorative Furni- 
ture which was recently open at Gore House 
as of great importance to those engaged in 
this branch of manufactures, as well as to 
many others, we have thought it desirable 
to offer a series of engravings of the principal 
objects to our readers, to most of whom they 
cannot fail to be interesting; and in order to 
combine instruction with these pictorial 
illustrations, we have obtained from Mr. J. C. | 
Robinson, F. 8. A., of the Department of 
Science and Art, the substance of a lecture | 
on the subject delivered by him in the | 
theatre of the Institution, at Marlborough | 
House on June 27th; to which be has 
added some valuable critical remarks on the 
examples of furniture here introduced. 
From the miscellaneous nature of the col- 
lection at Gore House, a strictly methodical 
selection of the several objects, as well as 
their arrangement to adapt them to our 
pages, was unattainable. We have taken 
what we think will be most suggestive, 
not omitting what may be regarded as the 
most beautiful, and although the prints may 
not appear in the exact order in which they 
are referred to in the text, there will be 
little difficulty in identifying them with the 
descriptions. The illustrations are from 
drawings made expressly for us by Mr. 
Henry Mason. 








ABINET-MAKING, or the 
Art of Furniture, if it 
may be so phrased, 
most frequently ne- 
cessitates in its mani- 
festations the co-opera- 

. W- tion of so many other 
pe. +R arts, that it is difficult 
soc to treat of it otherwise 
than very discursively, though an investiga- 
tion into the esthetic conditions that 
regulate the union of utility and beauty in 
“cabinet work” would doubtless result in 
the establishment of special rules and 
canons enabling us to view it as a concrete 
subject. The exhibition at Gore House 
afforded ample materials for such abstract 
investigations as would be necessary to this 
end, e consideration of superadded 
decoration as it arises from, or is at 
variance with, constructional necessities— 
the influence of the characteristic expression 
of the materials employed, &.,—these and 
many similar topics, fully illustrated in the 








extensive series of imens there brought 
together, would, if clearly formularised, 





have a direct and practical influence in 
guiding the inventive powers of the modern 
artist into the best channel for their legiti- 
mate development. But besides the treat- 
ment here indicated, this collection offers 
another not less interesting aspect, namely. 
the historical or archwologic view, an 
which, as the brief limits of this essay 
renders an attention to concise method very 
necessary, would perhaps offer the best 
bond of connexion for our remarks. 

The most convenient mode, then, will be 
to treat the general question of decora- 





tive furniture as the art developed itself 
chronologically, touching on the previous 
topics as they naturally arise in the gradual 
unfolding of the subject. In pursuance of 
this plan, it will be » to go back 
to a distant period in the history of art. 
From the earliest times there appears to 
have been a growing disposition to increase 
the quantity and variety of furniture in 
habitations, a tendency doubtless induced by 
advancing civilisation, alike the cause and 
the effect of increasing bodily comfort. The 
ancients, however, appear to have had very 
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No. 1.—Oak CaBIvet orn Burret, in the Flemish style. Date 1530—40, Contributed by Mr, L K. Brunen. 


little furniture in their houses, and that 
little made of such permanent and monu- 
mental materialsas seldom to need renewing ; 
temporary fashions, which in modern times 
have been a great cause of the multiplica- 
tion of articles of furniture, having, as 
might be ex 1, but little influence in 
early peri Thus styles, materials, 
and prevalent methods of construction, 
became of traditional fixity and permanence ; 
besides, nearly all the civilised people of 
antiquity were inhabitants of hot climates, 
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consequently they lived more in the open 
sie sad in cahile places than the modern 
nations of western Europe, and so had less 
occasion for the various comforts and 
appliances which an indoor life uires. 
0 this day in the east, ts, cushions, 
and curtains, are the staple of furniture, 
whilst in Italy even we are struck with the 
nakedness of the saloous of the vast 
in which the furniture so thinly scatte 
gives an impression of beggarly paucity 
to English housekeepers. 
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ty remains of antique furni- | wood, as might be expected, we possess but | of these a considerab 
Py Bm down tous. Of works in | the barest and merest relics: metals, chiefly | examples are preser 





No. 2.—ORNAMENTAL DETAILS. 
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Contributed by Mr. H. Farrer. 


— been of very frequent occurrence ; of | whilst excavations in celebrated sites 
such objects many specimens are extant, | furnish abundant specimens of handles, 


No. 4.—ORNAMENTAL Detail. 


tonne Sma a ules, sna other appur-| chairs are of the most usual occurrence 
en objects. Stools and | in collections and in antique authorities ; 
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bronze, were however much more frequently | and tables of marble, stools, chairs, and the 
employed than in modern periods. Benches | framing of couches of bronze appear to 
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ritish Museum we have the aguanit at 


No. 5.—Itatian Bettows. Date about 1587. 
Contributed by Mr. H. Macyiac, 


the bronze Nineveh thrones, perfect speci- 
mens of Egyptian chairs and stools, and a 
most exquisite Greek bronze stool 
(bisellium) ; whilst the fictile vases in the 








| No. 6—Or-Motv Movuntino, from an Ebony German 
| Cabinet. Date about 1630. Contributed by the 
| QUEEN, from Windsor Castle. 


same collection offer numerous elegant 
designs of articles of furniture. Judging 
from certain: indications in the supports 
and rails of bronze furniture, we may, by 


analogy, infer that turned woodwork was 
mney 4 use for chairs, the legs of tables, 
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couches, &c. ; whilst many bronze objects 
exhibit a system of prominently projecting 
circular mouldings, which would naturally 
be produced by the wood turner, from whose 
models, indeed, they were probably cast. 
Generally, in the lighter and more grace- 
ful kinds of Greek and Egyptian chairs, we 
see a perfectly consistent and artistic use of 
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the material, the natural expression and 
tendencies of which are allowed free scope : 
the legs and framing are, indeed, some- 
times disposed in elegant sweeping curves 
which at first sight may seem somewhat 
antagonistic to the natural rectilinear 
tendencies of woodwork, but these curved 
forms are so arranged as to conduce to bodily 
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comfort and stability of construction, and 
may have been suggested by the use and 
capabilities of the staves or small wood of 
such trees as the yew or the cypress. 
Every one must have noticed the constant 
occurrence of the legs and feet of animals 
as supports to furniture; these are con- 





spicuous in all antique epochs. Mr. Layard’s 
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No, 7.—Frencu Caninet, in Mahogany and Or-Molu. Date 1770—90. Contributed by the Ques, from Windsor Castle 


recent discoveries having shown us that 
they were favourite forms even in the 
ancient Assyrian empire. 

With respect to the processes in use in 
antique times, we find metal inlaying, 
especially with silver and niello work, con- 
tinually employed inthe decoration of bronze 
furniture : and it is certain that the process 
of covering wood constructions with metal 


plates was very early practised, a yee 4 
amongst the Greeks and Etruscans, with 
whom embossed metal plating or “repoussé ' 
work ars to have been adapted, if 
we may institute a comparison, mach on 
the same principles as we see developed in 
the curiously incrusted furniture of the 
seventeenth century from Knowle House, 
of which an illustration is subjoined. 
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That wooden furniture was frequently 
inted and gilded, we know from numerous 
ptian remains ; and we have fragments 

of ornamental mouldings in wood, of Greek 
origin, in the British Museum, which like- 
wise exhibit traces of gold and colours. 
Marqueterie, or wood inlaying, as is evident 
from many existing examples, was very 
popular amongst the Egyptians, and was 
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] ually well known to the Greeks | tion at Gore House illustrates, has had its | came popular. Doubt 
an in, short it is highly probable | origin in antiquity. With respect to the | Europe under the Gree 
that nearly every characteristic mode of employment of rich stuffs as cushions, 
decoration of furniture, which the collec- | hangings, &c., we have abundant evidence 
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No. 8.—Venerian Stoot. Date about 1670. Contributed by Earl Amuersr. 


that their use was similar, indeed probably ; Pursuing our historical illustrations, we 
more universal than at the present day, for | come now to the medieval periods, and 
with the ancients drapery was an art, | here we are almost destitute of authorities : 
beautiful casts and dispositions being | literally, no specimens of furniture have 
evidently admired for their own excellence. | descended to us from the epochs usually 
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mn No. 10.—Part of Stanp to a German Cabinet. Date 
about 1650. Contributed by Mr. J. Leveiy. 


period ; so that till a comparatively modern 
epoch, Byzantine furniture would evidently 
be but a rude and debased imitation of 
the antique. From the seventh to the 
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No. ¥.—Oak Burret, in the German Gothic style. Date about 1480. Contributed by Mr. Tatsot Bury. 


No. 11.—ExouisH Frre-Screex. Date 1590-100, 


designated as the “dark ages.” The illu- Contributed by Earl AMHERST. 


om subjects on a gold background prevented ig reason 

ta endl yt enanaigte afford vague | the introduction of those interesting acces- | eleventh century, however, there 1s thé 

oye oe Se natariatie forms ; | sories which we see at an after period, when | to believe that furniture was of 
practice of painting the figure-| interiors and landscape backgrounds be- simplest and rudest description. 
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work in rails and supports seems to 
have been in vogue ; and it is probable that 
in Italy, from the constant use of mosaic, 
and the connexion of that country with 
Constantinople, marqueterie and inlays of 
various kinds were still practised. Carved 
work, judging from analogy with stone- 
carving, would generally be merely surface 


At SOW, 


No, 12.—Frencu Canter, decorated with Distemper Paintings. Date from 1570 to 1590, Contributed by Baron L. Roruscaitp 


dressers, were the chief articles. The set 
of ivory chessmen of the eleventh or twelfth 
century, found on the coast of Scotland and 
preserved in the British Museum, exhibits 
excellent examples of the forms of chairs in 
use at that epoch; we see in them the 
simplest and most obvious arrangement of 
rectilinear massive wood-framing, the backs. 

















work. In Italy and the south of France, 
rude, imitations of classical ornamental 
details doubtless ecard the acanthus, 
treated in a fiat stiff manner, being the staple 
decorative motive; whilst in the more 
northern countries of Europe, that peculiar 
interlaced fret-work called “ Runic-work,” 
zigzags, stars, and reticulations in various 





of the chairs being elaborately carved with 
runic knots, fretwork, and the characteristic 
interlaced dragons, or monsters with foliated 
tails, so familiar tousin manuscript illumina- 
tions of the period. The direct imitation of 
architecture now manifests itself in furni- 
ture ; and weeven see instances in manuscript 
illuminations of chairs, thrones, &c., orna- 
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characteristic. 





mented with several ranges of intersecting 
arcades one above another, with their 
respective little shafte, bases and capitals, 
and other architectural members. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, how- 
ever, architecture is found to completel 

dominate over furniture ; at which periods 
the Gothic or pointed style became a system 


well-known primitive forms, which reappear 
in all semi-barbarous epochs, would be more 


Wooden furniture of the earlier medisval 
epochs seems to have been very heavy and 
maasive ; huge tables of oaken planks fixed and 
immovable in their places, heavy benches or 
settles, and large coffers, cupboards and 
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‘form as the ancient | tectonic arrangements in wood-carving to 
denies Pt ol "The chief members | which we have already alluded, the smith’s 
of these latter styles were entirely construc- | or locksmith’s work now became conspicuous 


the chasing-tool, as in castin 
work. In Italy, however, Ene the fif. 
ty of pro. 


tional, massive, great, and 
special to building. In 
Gothic architecture, on the 
contrary, the leading fea- 
tures are made up of an 
aggregate of minor details ; 
an exuberant richness and 
elaboration of parts veiled 
the necessary construc- 
tional forms, constituting, 
as it were, a superadded 
embroidery, which was as 
pertinent to the simplest 
article of furniture as to a 
church. Pinnacles, cusps, 
crockets, tracery, small 
buttresses, &c. &c. and all 
the leading decorative 
motives following, in their 
developments in furniture, 
precisely the same modifi- 
cations and variations in 
style as the architecture of 
buildings of the several 
epochs. In these periods 
sculpture was the domi- 
nant art; consequently, 
ornamental furniture was 
generally decorated with 


elaborate carving, sometimes, however, en- | in articles of furniture; desks, lecterns, &c. 
riched or picked out with gilding and colour. | in metal, being by no means uncommon ; 
During this period likewise commences the | whilst the locks, hinges, &c. of wooden fur- 


more extensive em- 
ployment of rich 
stuffs, brocades, and 
velvets, in the cover- 
ing of surfaces. Cano- 
pies, as appurten- 
ances of state and 
personal distinction, 
whether combined 
with curtains or 
surmounting chairs, 
stalls or couches, 
now also come pro- 
minently into use. 

It is not, however, 
till the fifteenth cen- 
tury that we can 
proceed on certain 
grounds, aided by 
the study of existing 
examples. During 
this period, as the 
feudal system de- 
clined, and the arts 
of peace became more 
specially cultivated, 
an increasing luxury 
of furniture was 
everywhere mani- 
fested. The architect 
or the freemason, 
who, with his work- 
men, was in earlier 
times liable to be 
forcibly impressed by 
the monarch or his 
great barons, and re- 
— to build alike 
the castle, and to 
fashion its rude and 
massive furniture, 
was henceforth no 
longer the sole artist. 
Carvers and cabinet- 
makers, workers in 
metal, and weavers 


at their looms, all exercised their trades | niture, were often wrought with the utmost 
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No. 13.—Commopng, in Buhl and Or-Molu. Date about 1700. Contributed by 
the Duke of HaMILTon. 
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No. 14.—TaBie, Mrrkor, CANDELABRA, AND Sconces, in Silver Repoussé. English work. 
Date about 1660. Contributed by Earl Auuuner. 


teenth century, a greater diversi 


Cesses is seen in furniture. 
uly in that country th 
Pr ene had da 
and various industria] 
which had lingered on tee 
ditionally from the ancj ‘ 
epochs, were revived and 
greatly affected. Inlaid. 
work, (“ Intarsiatura ”) 
became very popular ; 
carved and incised ivory 
incrustation, veneers of 
rare polished woods, mo- 
saics of glass and hard. 
stones, gilded and lac 
quered wood-work, “Dp- 
masquinerie,” ‘or metal- 
inlaying, and numerous 
other special decorative 
processes were now in fre- 
quent use; whilst the 
looms of Venice and Genoa 
furnished the costly up- 
holstery stuffs for all 
Europe. In other coun- 
tries, however, as we 
have seen, relief-carving 
in simple wood, was 
almost the only mode of 


decoration ; and this simplicity of means, as 
a general rule, continued, indeed, till the 
close of the succeeding century. 


We now enter on 
the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the great age 
of the “ renaissance.” 
It is difficult to for- 
mularise this great 
generic division of 
Art—clearly trans- 
itional and eclectic— 
it has yet all the 
marks of a complete 
Art system. The 
“renaissance” was 
in fact the grafting of 
all that was beauti- 
ful, and genial, and 
intellect in the 
antique — develop- 
ments rs my com- 

lete and well organ- 
Feed system of Chris- 
tian Art —the ex- 
pressional. < 
this happy union 
then there was no 
dead formalism, no 
tame copying of the 
antique, such as we 
see everywhere an 
are wearied of in 
modern times—pre 
cedent was the rich 
storehouse, mot a8 
since, the rigid con- 
trolling bar to all 
original expression. 
The “renaissance 8 
probably on the 
whole more Com 
pletely developed 
and more distinct a8 
a style in furniture 
than in architecture; 
we have before BO 
ticed the predomi 
nant influence of at 


chitecture on furniture, the per! aly 


under the safe protection of their several | skill and beauty. It is worthy of notice 


guilds or ¢ i . ‘ ‘ 
tomed to pra smi and € accus- | while on this subject, that the metal-work 


now arrived when this fact is often 


i i but 
rag i i conspicuous. There can be little doubt 
elaburate works, B in the production of | of the Gothic periods is chiefly “ wrought,” r of 


i : that the obvious and continual use ‘ 
; - Besides the ornate archi- the hammer and file working rather than | architectonic forms and arrangements 1 
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medizeval furniture, i d the minds 
of artists to consider this alliance as a 











natural and legitimate one. It is needless 
however to say that every condition of 





esthetic propriety demonstrates the con- 
trary, especially when classical motives are 











No. 15.—Derait or Oak Iratian Capinet. Date from 1520 to 1550. Contributed by Mr. J. Aviso. 


in question. In more than one specimen at 
Gore House we see columns, architraves, 
cornices, and pediments—in fact all the 
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No. 16.—Frencn Correr and STanp, 1 Buhl. Date 
about 1700. Contributed by the Duke of Buccieucu. 


great constructional features of a classical 
order, mimicked on a small scale, and in 
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inconsistent position in wood. In the great 
ebony cabinet, No. 15 (Exhibition Cata- 





No. 17.—Frencnu Encoionvure, in Buhl. Date about 
1740. Contributed by Mr. G. Frexp. 


logue), for instance, we see columns with 
pedestals and entablatures complete, appa- 
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rently supporting the upper part of the 





No. 18.—Vewnetian Strate Cuain. Date about 1670. 
Contributed by the Queen, from Windsor Castle. 


mass of the cabinet, which in reality are 
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No. 19.—Vewetian Correr, in Chesnut-wood, in the Cinquecento style. Date about 1560. Contributed by Mr. H. Maontac. 


but ornaments attached to the doors, and 
open out along with them. It is not how- 





ever in the outset that such mistakes 
as these were commonly made ; a refer- 








ence to the collection will demonstrate 
that nearly all the earlier specimens of the 
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a - tively free from | be advisable to take for illustration some | an earlier period. We 
Fey ee lg yoy only offensively one of the more prominent articles of furni- | variety of sentation commode ~~, — 
manifested in the more pedantic period of the | ture in use in those periods. coffer and stand, couches, fauteuile, locke 
na jenee of Artin the seventeenth century. | The cabinet then seems best calculated guéridons, and tables of all kinds : in 
to answer this end, for on this favourite | the special age of furniture has aryi ed. 
article the utmost luxury of decoration was | will necessary now briefly to all It 
P Ss : ‘ . ude to 
generally lavished, until indeed at last it | the reciprocal influence on each oth 
was looked upon rather as a work for show | architecture and furniture ; hitherto wt 
than use. e Germans, in the early part of | we have seen furniture governed entire} 
the seventeenth century, had even a distinct | architecture, now however a pc 
and sufficiently expressive name for the | takes place and the contrary effect is see 
decorated cabinet, it was called “ Kunst- | The natural expression of stone euseeatn 
schrank ” or “ Art-cabinet.” The cabinet, | has hitherto more or less influenced om 
properly so-called, seems to have come into | wooden constructions of furniture, hasan 
vogue in the first half of the sixteenth | we shall on the contrary often find the 
century ; the early specimens were gene- | architect following in the wake of the 
rally of oak, in most caseselaborately carved. | cabinet-maker ; so that what we may dis- 
The Irauian Castnet, (marked No. 7 in the | tinctly characterise as furniture styles arise 
Catalogue of the Exhibition) of of which | in architecture. 
a detailed drawing of one of the panels, As a general rule in furniture, rectilinear 
No. 15, is here given, isan excellent example | forms and flat surfaces are now 
of this phase, as likewise the one enriched | superseded by every variety of capricious 
with distemper paintings in the interior, ialestions of rich surfaces of marqueterie, 
No. 12, (No. 20 Catalogue). Somewhat later | rare polished woods and inlays ; this curva. 
in date 1560-70, (Vo. 119 Catalogue) is a | ture, apart from the mere desire for variety 
cabinet belonging tothe Duke of Hamilton, | and novelty of form, being evidently 
also of Italian origin—here we have a differ- tery Pe byghe wish to display to the 
ent and most gorgeous development. Itis of | best advantage the rich materiale employed, 
wood, encrusted with iron plates, elaborately | and to secure the general brilliant effect of 
_ embossed with figure subjects, and intricate | the piece. The almost universal use of 
| arabesques, inlaid with gold, forming the | appliqué metal enrichments naturally modi- 
process called “ damasquinerie.” orks | fied all the constructional lines of the 
of this kind, though of such very costly | several pieces ; curved and broken leadi 
_ workmanship, were much in vogue, and | lines, salient points and undercutti 
were chiefly of Milanese manufacture. | general duetility of appearance, pare 5 
Another prominent fashion was that of | the natural characteristic features of metal- 
cabinets in oak or ebony, inlaid with plaques | work. These features, it is right to say, 
of ivory, on which beautiful arabesques | were allowed full scope. From these causes 
and figure subjects were engraved, the lines | then, the rectilinear stability and cubic 
of the engraving being blackened as in | formality demanded by architecture were 
niello week. Next, perhaps, come the | soon entirely lost sight of, the tendency was 
works in “ Pietra Dura,” or cabinets inlaid | more and more towards florid exuberance 
with a beautiful mosaic, composed of precious | of detail. The shell and the scroll, masks, 
stones, agates, jaspers, &c. which are chiefly | garlands, cartouche, and strap-work, were 
of Florentine manufacture, and were more | no longer confined to panels, pilasters, 
No. 20-—CLock awp Trraiwan Pepesrat, in Buh), | °SP@Cilly in vogue in the beginning of the | fascia, or the pediments of mimic architec- 
Date about 1700. Contributed by the Qrens, from | Seventeenth century. After these we have | tural orders, as architectonic framework 
Windsor Castle. ' the carved ebony cabinets of Holland, | was no longer necessary. Colour, light and 
; - Germany, and France; Mr. Holford’s grand | shade, abstract elegance of line and surface, 
The Caninet No. 1 (No. 24 Catalogue) is | cabinet being perhaps one of the very finest eeable disposition of space, and contrasts 
a good illustration of this false style. existing specimens of thisclass,but which un- | of material were aimed at, too often, it must 
it will be impossible in the wide-spread | fortunatelyis so extremely elaborate in detail | indeed be allowed, at the expense of con- 
extension of our subject, which is manifest | as to defy representation on the small scale | structive truth, yet still with a genuine and 
at this period, to do more than touch on | of our illustrations. Ivory carving and | original power of production not equalled 
marqueterie were likewise at this period | in the present eclectic age. ; 
| very popular, and a well characterised class The furniture of the Louis Quatorze 
of artists arose, who worked solely in these | epoch, alike French and Italian, may be 
materials. Next we find metal enrich- Leong ype pir 77 as of hegre 
ments in great vogue, generally appended | kinds, all of which are amply - 
to work in ebony. “Her jest 4 Cammae, at Gore House. First, carved and gilded 
(No. 39 Catalogue), the metal mountings | objects; secondly, veneered —- 
(No. 6) of which are extremely beautiful, | marqueterie, or inlays of rare and arti y 
may be taken as a type of these. coloured woods; and thirdly, “ Incruste- 
About this period, 1630-50, we see the | tion,” or as it is more commonly all 
first dawnings of the system of “Incrusta- | “Buhl work.” This last is perhaps ~ 
tion,” afterwards so popular in the well- | the most original and characteristic — 
known “Buhl-work ;” at this time how- | ment of this age, and as the collection 
ever a habit of unbridled profusion of all | particularly rich in fine specimens we 4 
kinds of rich materials began to prevail, a b> well to dwell for a brief = 
Saeneniney heaping together of which, | Inlays of metal work in W Prins 
although it produced a rich and gorgeous | sionally see in the earlier part of the 











general effect, annihilated all consistency | teenth century, but this system ans 
| of style ; in short a chaos of indiscriminate | have attained prominent ‘Oona there ca 
elaboration took the omg: of art and unity | earlier perhaps than 1660-70, an 


is, however, arose a | be little doubt but that the ee joes 4 


hose name it 


of design. Out of t . 
new and original phase of things ; with the | ment in question was the inv 
reign of Louis Kiv. came, as it were, | celebrated industrial artist w 
another “renaissance.” France superseded | bears—Charles André Buhl, king. It is 
Italy as the country of the Arts, and Paris | died 1732), cabinet-maker to the fetal this 
No. 21.—A Tettp-woop Taste, inlaid with Sevres | became the centre of fashion, and the chief | singular how soon and how prey 38 ; 
Porcelain. Contributed by Earl Srencen. | source of all decorative novelties. A greater | peculiar mode seems to ap Art, for to 
a ; : | variety and an increased quantity of furni- | matured and concrete 8 le 0 honk a 
dundhenen aoe points of the various | ture were now required in the dwellings of | this day even it is carried oD WI a 
pt oy arise, and in order to | the great, and the cabinet, though still a | material deviation from the © very col 
pene hr as lar as possible sixteenth and | most important article, no longer retained | tions ; at this period, however, ¢ process 
‘ century work, it will perhaps | the prominent position which it occupied at | ceivable application of materials | 
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of manufacture were freely employed, and 
by the end of the seventeenth century 
nearly all the well-known varieties of 
decorative furniture were in vogue, except 
yerhaps two rather prominent modes, which 
elong to the next century ; these are Japan 
work, often insertions of real oriental pro- 
ductions, which became popular in the 
earlier years of the eighteenth century, and 
the elegant kind of furniture in precious 
wood, inlaid with plaques of painted porce- 
lain, which was of still later introduction. 
Holland, Germany, and more especially 
Venice, became famous for their beautiful 
manufacture in cabinet work during this 
period, although France undoubtedly 
maintained the first rank in this respect. 

In England, a great impetus to the pro- 
duction of decorative furniture was doubt- 
less given by the gay luxurious reign of 
Charles IL. at whose accession a flood of con- 
tinental fashions were introduced ; much of 
the state-furniture of our old mansions of this 
period was, however, evidently imported ; 
and, generally speaking, furniture of un- 
doubtedly English origin will not bear com- 
parison with the fine specimens of foreign 
manufacture. In the reign of Charles IL, 
however, a vigorous and most artistic style 
of wood-carving sprung up in England, 
which may be seen exemplified in more than 
one specimen at Gore House. The works of 
Grinlin Gibbons at this period would bear 
comparison with those of the most able conti- 
nental wood-carvers, and the peculiar style 
brought into vogue by this celebrated 
artist and his contemporaries was promi- 
nently developed and extended in the earlier 
years of the succeeding century: English 
rococo-carving in wood being often distin- 

uished by marked originality, and a well- 
defined national bias. The works of Chip- 
—_— a famous cabinet-maker of St. 

fartin’s Lane, exhibit very great merit. 
The fine mirror-frame by him from Cum- 
berland Lodge, (No. 77 Catalogue) will be 
recognised as a beautiful instance of a style 
which is prominently seen in the fittings of 
great numbers of the old mansions of the 
nobility both in town and country. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century 
the characteristic style is the “rococo,” 
which is merely a still more florid and 
extravagant development of the previous 
mannerism, characterised by a picturesque 
irregularity of detail, scorning all rules, 
making use of all motives, natural, conven- 
tional, or utterly monstrous, as the case 
may be, without the slightest concern at 
the innumerable violations of common sense 
even, which are of constant occurrence. 
Beautiful and masterly manipulation in all 
kinds of Art-workmanship has reached its 
highest pitch, and with it the series of 
genuine and original styles in ornamental 
manifestations may be said to have closed ; 
after this commences the mania of revivals. 
There was perhaps some vitality in the 
phase of style known as the “Louis X VI,” 
of which the splendid Cainer by Goutier, 
No. 7, (No. 71 Catalogue) in the possession 
of her Majesty, is a fine example, but the 
rage for the revival of classical ornament 
soon put an end to all genuine motives. The 
cold and rigid formality of the period of the 
Revolution and the Empire in France was 
perhaps the very falsest period of the decora- 
tive arts that the world has yet seen, and as 
France, even then, was the great arbiter of 
style and fashion, a kindred revolution in 
taste took place with greater or less complete- 
ness in almost all the other European coun- 
tries. As our readers may judge, we have 
only taken a rapid review of the history of 
cabinet work, sufficient however, we trust, 
to interest them in it. 


THE DOMESTIC MANNERS OF 
THE ENGLISH. 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES, 
BY THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A., ETC. 
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XI. SLOW PROGRESS OF SOCIETY IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY.—ENLARGEMENT OF THE HOUSES.—THE HALL 
AND ITS FURNITURE.—ARRANGEMENT OF THE TABLE 
FOR MEALS.—ABSENCE OF CLEANLINESS.—MANNERS AT 
TABLE,—THE PARLOUR, 

THE progress of society in the two countries 

which were most closely allied in this respect, 

England and France, was slow during the 

fifteenth century. Both countries were engaged 

either in mutual hostility or in desolating civil 
wars, which so utterly checked all spirit of 
improvement, that the aspect of society differed 
little between the beginning and the end of the 
century in anything but dress. At the close of 
the fourteenth century, the middle classes had 
made great advance in wealth and in indepen- 
dence, and the wars of the roses which were so 
destructive to the nobility, as well as the 

tendency of the crown to set the gentry up as a 

balance to the power of the feudal barons, helped 

to make that advance more certain aud rapid. 

This increase of wealth appears in the multipli- 

cation of furniture and of other household imple- 

ments, especially those of a more valuable 
description. We are surprised in running our 
eye through the wills and inventories during 


this period, at the age a of plate which was 
consi possessed by country gentlemen and 
respectable burghers. There was also a t 
increase both in the number and magnitude of 
the houses which intervened between the castle 
and the cottage. Instead of having one or two 
bedrooms, and turning people into the hall to 
sleep at night, we find whole suits of chambers ; 
while instead of the family living chiefly in the 
hall, privacy is sought by the addition of parlours, 
of which there were often more than one in an 
ordinary sized house. The hall was in fact 
already beginning to diminish in importance in 
comparison with the rest of the house. Whether 
in town or country, houses of any magnitude 
were now generally built round an interior 
court, into which the rooms almost invariably 
mg cen yo and unimportant windows look- 
ing tow the street or ee This arrange- 
ment of course originated in the necessity of 
studying security, a necessity which was never 
felt more than in the fiteonth century. We 
have less need to seek our illustrations from 
manuscripts during this period, on account of 
the numerous examples which still remain in a 
greater or less state of perfection, but still an 
illumination now and then presents us with an 
interesting picture of the architectural arrango- 
ments of a Sodinaheme in the fifteenth cen- 
—_ which may be advantageously compared 
with the buildings which still exist. One of 
these is represented in our cut No. 1, taken 





from an illuminated copy of the French transla- 
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tion of Valerius Maximus (MS. No. 6984, in the 
National Library at Paris). The building to the 
left is probably the staircase turret of the gate- 
way ; that before us is the mass of the household 
apartments. We are supposed to be standing 
within the court. At the foot of the turret is 
the well, a very important object within the 
court, where it was always placed in houses of 
this description, as in the troubles of those days 
the household might be obliged to shut them- 
selves up fora day or two and depend for their 
supply of water entirely on what they could get 
within their walls. 

The cut just given is a remarkably good and 
perfect representation of the exterior, looking 
towards the court, of the domestic buildings. 
The door on the groundfloor to the right is 
probably, to judge by the position of the 
windows, the entrance to the hall. The steps 
leading to the first floor are outside the wall, an 








No. 1.—COURT OF A HOUSE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTUKY. 


arrangement which is not uncommon in the 


| existing examples of houses of this period in 


England. We have algo here the open gallery 
round the chambers on the first floor, which is so 
frequently met with in our houses of the fifteenth 
century. It is probable that within the door 
at the top of the external flight of steps, as hero 
represented, a short staircase led up to the floor 
on which the chambers were situated. Perhaps 
it may have been a staircase into the gallery, 
as the opening round the corner to the right 
seems to be a door from the gallery into the 
chambers. 

In another illumination in the same manu- 
script, a knight is represented knocking at tho 
door of a house into which he seeks admittance. 
The plain knocker and the ring will be recog- 
nised at once by all who have been accustomed 
to examine the original doors still remaining in 
so many of our old buildings, but why the 
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Lami is wish to enter | was often very ornamental. This is of course | and chattels. In the English ‘ 
person who thus ion’ sight band, and | the outer door of the house, and our readers | Puer ad Mensam, or rules for behaviour at in 
should hold the ring will not overlook the loophole and the small | written by Lydgate, the guest is told to “bring 
: window through which the person who knocked | no knyves unskoured to the table,” whiel 

might be examined, and, if necessary, interro- | only mean that he is to keep his own knife that 
gated, before the door was opened to him. he carries with him clean. The two servant 

Let us now pass through the door on the | are here duly equipped for duty, with the towel 
ground floor, always open by day, into the | thrown over the shoulder. The table appear to 
hall. This was still the most spacious apart- | be placed on two board-shaped trestles but the 
ment in the house, and it was still also the | artist has forgot to indicate the seats, ; 
public room, open to all who were admitted | our next cut, a very private party, taken from 
within the precincts. The hall continued to be | manuscript of the early French translation of the 
scantily furnished. The permanent furniture | Decameron (in the National Library : 
consisted chiefly in benches, and in a seat with | No. 6887), are placed in a seat with a back to it, 
a back to it for the superior members of the | although the table is still evidently a board 
family. The head table at least was now gene- | placed upon trestles. It may be remarked that 
rally a permanent one, and there were in general | in dinner scenes of this century, the gentlemen 
more permanent tables, or tables dormant, than | at table are almost always represented with their 
formerly, but still the greater part of the tables | hats on their heads. 
in the hall were made for each meal by placing As we have already hinted, the inventories of 
boards upon trestles. Cushions, with ornamental this period give us curious information on the 
cloths, called bankers and dorsers, for yy td 
the benches and backs of the seats of the better 
persons at the table, were now also in general 
use. Tapestry was suspended “ me Peony - 2 say (cays 

knocker with his left, is not very clear, The | the hall on special occasions, but it does no pi \g 
eo instead of being plain. as in this cut, | appear to have been of common use. Another 4 ay 
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No. 2.—a KNIGHT AT THE DOOR. 
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No. 4.—A PRIVATE DINNER, 


furniture of houses of different descriptions. We 
learn from one of these; made in 1446, that there 
were at that time belonging to the hall of the 
Priory of Durham, one dorsal or dorser, em- 
broidered with the birds of St. Cuthbert and the 
arms of the church, five pieces of red cloth (three 
embroidered and two plain), no doubt for the 
same purpose of throwing over the seats ; six 
cushions; three basins of brass; and three 
washing-basins. A gentleman at Northallerton 
in Yorkshire, who made his » 4 in _ re 
his hall, thirteen jugs or pots of brass, four 
and two ewers (of course, for washing the hands), 
three candlesticks, five (metal) dishes, three 
kettles, nine vessels of lead and pewter, “utensils 
No 3.—A DINNER SCENE AT COURT. of iron belonging to the hall,” valued at two 
shillings—probably the fire-irons, one dorser and 
article of furniture had now become common— | The knives are wanting, and the plates seldom | one banker. An gd of a — 
the buffet, or stand on which the plate and | appear on the table in these dinner scenes of the | goods im the year a ap — ‘a the pom 
other vessels were arranged. These articles | fifteenth century. This perhaps arose from the | southern part of England (prin ‘ho enue 
appear to have been generally in the keeping | common practice at that time, of people carrying | Retrospective Review), gives, as 
of the butler, and only to have been brought 
into the hall and arranged on the buffet at meal 4 x 
times, for show as much as for use. The dinner ; » 
party in our cut No. 3 taken from an illumina- 
tion of a manuscript of the Romance of the 
Comte d’Artois in the possession of M. Barrois, 
a distinguished and well-known collector in 
Paris, represents a royal party dining at a table 
with much simplicity. The ornamental vessel 
on the table is probably the salt-cellar, which 
was a very important article at the feast. 
Besides the general utility of salt, it was 
regarded with profoundly superstitious feelin 
and it was considered desirable that it should 
be the first article placed on the table. A 
metrical code for the behaviour of servants, 
written in the fifteenth century, directs that in 
preparing the table for meals, the table-cloth 
was first to be spread, and then, invariably 
and in all places, the salt was to be placed 
upon it; after this were to be arranged 
successively, the knives, the bread, the wine, 
and then ne meat, after which the waiter was 
to bring to each guest what he might ask for. 
Tu dois mettre premierement 
En tous lieux et en tout hostel 
oo means, et apres le sel ; oe 
Puis appenter eo wate No. 5.—RECEPTION OF THE MINSTRELS. 


1m Sur last cut it will be seen that the “ nappe” | their own knives with them in a sheath attached } the hall,—a standing speat, 
ae ru laid, and upon it are seen the salt-cellar, | to the girdle, We find, moreover, few knives | work, a mappa-mundi ome 
read (round cakes), and the cups of wine. | enumerated in our inventories of household goods | parchment—a curious article 
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table, one “ dormond” table (a permanent table), 
a beam with six candlesticks. ‘ 

The permanent, or dormant table, is shown in 
the scene given in our cut, No. 5, taken from the 
beautifully illuminated manuscript of the Roman 
de la Violette, at Paris, some facsimiles fom 
which were privately distributed by the Comte 
de Bastard. We have here also the seat with 
its back, and the buffet with its jugs and dishes. 
In the first of our cuts, we had the waits or 
trumpeters, who were always attached tothe halls 
of great people, to announce the commencement 
of the dinner. It was only persons of a certain 
rank who were allowed this piece of ostentation ; 
but everybody had minstrelsy to dinner who 
could obtain it, and when it was at hand. The 
wandering minstrel was welcome in every hall, 
and for this very reason the class of ambulatory 
musicians was very numerous, In the scene 
just given, the wandering minstrel, or, according 
to the story, a nobleman in that disguise, has 
just arrived, and he is allowed without ceremony 
or suspicion, to seat himself at the fire, apparently 
on a stocl, beside the two individuals at dinner. 

The floor of the hall was usually paved with 
tiles, or with flag stones, and very little care 
appears to have been shown to cleanliness, as 
far as it was concerned, except that it was usual 
to strew it with rushes. Among the various 
French metrical “ Contenances de Table,” or 
directions for behaviour at table, of the fifteenth 
century, the person instructed is told that he 
must not spit upon the table at dinner time : 


Ne craiche par dessus la table, 
Car c’est chose desconvenable, 


which is necessarily an intimation that he must 
spit upon the floor. In another of these pieces 
he is told that when he washes his mouth at 
table, he must not reject the water into the basin : 


Quant ta bouche tu laveras, 
Ou bacin point ne cracheras. 


The reason for this rule was evidently the 
circumstance that one basin might serve for all the 
company ; but the alternative again was of course 
to spit the water out upon the floor. Again, in 
one of these codes, the learner is told that when 
he makes sops in his wine, he must either drink 
all the wine in the glass, or throw what remains 
on the floor— 

Enfant, se tu faiz en ton verre 

Souppes de vin aucunement, 

Boy tout le vin entierement, 

Ou autrement le gecte a terre. 


Or, as it is expressed in another similar code 
more briefly, 


Se tu fais souppes en ton verre 
Boy le vin ou le gette & terre. 


There can be no doubt that all this must have 
made an extremely dirty floor. Another rather 
naive direction shows that no more attention 
was paid to the cleanliness of the benches and 
seats: it is considered necessary to tell the 
scholar always to look at his seat before he sits 
down at table, to assure himself that there is 
nothing dirty upon it ! 

Enfant, 8 

Sur le Pm Sy 8g cs tot si 

Se aucune chose y verras 

Qui soit deshonneste ou vilaine. 

The fireplace at the side of the hall, with 
hearth and chimney, were now in general use. 
An example is given in our last cut ; another will 
be seen in our cut No. 6, and here, though 
evidently in the hall, and a monastic hall too, 
the process of cooking is pursued at it. The 
monks appear to be having a joyous repast, not 
quite in keeping with the strict rule of their 
order, and the way in which they are conducting 
themselves towards the women who have been 
introduced into the monastery, does not speak 
in favour of monastic continence. This picture 
is from a manuscript bible, of the fifteenth 
century, in the National Library at Paris 
(No. 6829). 

Manners at table appear to have been losing 
some of the strictness and stiffness of their 
ceremonial, while they retained their rudeness. 
The bowl of water was carried round to the 
guests, and each washed his hands before 
dinner, but the washing after_ dinner. appears 





now to have been commonly omitted. In one 
of the directions for table already quoted, the 
scholar is told that he must mer ser when 
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No. 6.—A MONASTIC FEAST. 


he rises from bed in the morning, once at dinner, 
and once at supper, in all thrice a day— 


Enfant d’honneur, lave tes mains 
A ton lever, & ton disner, 

Et puis au soupper, sans finer ; 
Ce sont trois foys & tout le moins. 


And again, in another similar code,—- 


Lave tes mains devant disner, 
Et aussi quant vouldras soupper. 


Still people put their victuals to 
their mouth with their fingers, for, 
though forks were certainly known in 
the previous century, they were 80 
rare that it was only a prince or some 
very rich man who possessed one. 
It was considered, nevertheless, bad 
manners to carry the victuals to the 





Our next cut, No. 7, represents one of the 
backed seats, after a pattern of this century. It 
is taken from a manuscript of the Romaunt of 
Launcelot du“ Lac, in the National Library at 
Paris (No. 594). It is probable that this seat 
belonged to the parlour, or, as the name signifies, 
conversation room. The custom still contin 
of making seats with divisions, so that each 
person sat in a compartment. A triple 
seat of this kind is ted in our cut No. 8, 
taken from a manuscript of the French Boo 
caccio in the National Library at Paris. 

The parlour appears to have been ornamented 
with more care, and to have been better fur- 
nished than the hall. It appears to have been 
placed sometimes on the ground floor, and some- 
times on the floor above, and large houses had 
usually two or three parlours. It had often 
windows in recesses, with fixed seats on each 
side ; and the fireplace was smaller and more 
comfortable than that of the hall. As carpets 
came into more general use, the parlour was one 
of the first rooms to receive this luxury. In 
the inventory I have already quoted from the 
new Retrospective Review, the following 
articles of furniture are described as being in 
the parlour. 


A ng of worsted, red and green. 
A poo om of ash-boards. 

A table, and a pair of trestles. 

A branch of latten, with four lights. 4 
A pair of andirons. 

A —_ of tongs. 

A form to sit upon. 








And a chair. 

















mouth with the knife. 








L 
Ne faiz pas ton morsel conduire 
A ton coustel qui te peult nuire. 

Another practice strictly forbidden in these 
rules was picking your teeth with your knife 
while at table. From the use thus made of the 
hand, in the absence of forks, it may be supposed 
that we should have directions for keeping it 
clean during the process of eating. One of these 
appears droll enough to us at the present day, 
It is directed that a person sitting at table in 
company is not to blow his nose with the hand 
with which he takes his meat. Handkerchiefs 
were not yet in use, and the alternative of 
course was that, if any one felt the need of per- 
forming the operation in question, he was to lay 
down his knife, and to do it with the hand 
which held it. In one of the French codes this 
direction is given rather covertly, as follows:— 

Ne touche ton nez i main nue 

Dont ta viande est tenue. 
But in another it is enunciated more crudely, 
thus :— 

Enfant, se ton nez est morveux, 

Ne le torche de la main nue 

De quoy ta viande est tenue, 

Le fait est vilain et honteux. 

All these circumstances show a state of 
manners which was very far from 

Among other directions for table, you are told 
not to leave your spoon in your platter; not to 
return back to your plate the food you have put 
in your mouth ; not to dip your meat in the 
salt-cellar to salt it, but to take a little salt on 
your knife and put it on the meat ; not to drink 
from a cup with a dirty mouth ; not to offer to 
another person the remains of your pottage ; not 
to eat much cheese ; only to take two or three 
nuts, when they are placed before you; not to 
play with your knife; not to vg er napkin 
into a , or tie it in knots; not to get 





intoxicated during dinner-time ! 





ne 


No. 7.—A DOMESTIC SCENE. 


This will give us a very good idea of what was 
the usual furniture of the parlour in the fifteenth 
century. The only movable seats are a single 











No. 8.—A TRIPLE SEAT. 


bench, and one chair—perhaps a seat with 
back like that shown ve. The table 
even here formed by laying a board 
trestles. The cupboard was iar 
part of the house; many of our read 
no doubt remember the lour cu 
our old country houses, the branched 
stick of metal, suspended from the 
and the tongs and hand-irons for the fire. 
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THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tur houses of parliament are now advanced 
to such a stage, as to admit of the trans- 
action of public business without inconveni- 
ence ; indeed, if we institute a comparison 
even between the status quo nunc, and our 
remembrance of the dismal antecedent of 
the present gorgeous chambers, the imagi- 
nary collation of these 
“Two households, both alike in dignity,” 

is by no means satisfactory ; but if we con- 
sider fora moment the annual increasing 
ratio of the statute-book, and the amount of 
business passed through the “Private Bill 
Office,” nothing can be wanting in public 
propitiation, as soon every man will have his 
own act of parliament. We have seen 
the edifice growing under our daily ob- 
servation ; but who of the critical public 
can tell the exertions that science and Art 
have been called upon to put forth even 
thus far? In answer to the cavillings of 
foreign criticism, we may safely instance 
this great work as, in its adaptations, the 
most perfect of all that have ever been 
realised for any similar purpose. Thorney 
Isle affords no acropolitan site ; as it is, 
however, these edifices must remain even 
exteriorly among the most imposing of 
existing structures. But*it is not of the 
architecture that we propose in any wise to 
speak ; we have more to say of the orna- 
mentative departments than we shall find 
space for. Some of the frescoes already 
executed embody the most subtle qualities 
of Art, but it is to be lamented that they 
are so badly lighted. Every time we see 





them we find cause to regret that architec- | 


tural necessities involve the sacrifice of 
such works, But it was necessary that 
in order to vindicate our reputation as to 
matters of Art—Gothic in the eyes of 
Europe—something should be done ; hence 
every available space, every practicable 
panel was appropriated to mural painting ; 
when, considering the light and the extra | 
focal distance at which certain of these 
productions are placed, it had been more 
charitable, on all hands, to have covered 
these spaces with a continuation of the sur- 
rounding decoration. We have seen, in the 
committee-rooms where they have been tem- 
porarily placed, the pictures which have been 
already purchased by government; and al- 
though the light of these rooms is not that 
by which we would wish to see pictures, it 
is with apprehension that we look forward 
to their being lighted by coloured glass. 
The difference between lightly-stained and 
deeply-tinted glass is strikingly shown in the 
Cologne cathedral. The five northern glass- 
windows were presented, in 1508, by Arch- 
bishop Hermann and others, and in these 
the colours are so delicate and admit such 
a mass of light, that pictures might be seen 
at an advantage almost equal to that of per- 
fectly transparent glass. On the opposite 
side are windows recently presented to the 
cathedral by King Louis of Bavaria, from 
designs by Fischer, but in colour so deep, that 
any picture lighted by such a medium—pre- 
suming that it has been painted for a broad 
light—must materially suffer. We know of 
no other instance in which the value of lightly 
tinted glass is so obviously shown in contrast 
to a deeply-coloured and more opaque 
medium. On the one hand, the effect is 
light and playful, like a slightly-tinted 
water-colour sketch ; while, on the other, it 
is sombre and oppressive. It may in glass- 
painting be an object to show as much 
—— a8 possible ; when powerful colour, 
pe rem and light coincide, the best ends 
OF giass-painting are answered ; but if a dis- 








play of glass-painting alone be the object 
nothing liable to sacrifice should be placed 
in subservience to it. In certain of the 
highly-ornamented churches of Munich, this 
error exists ; the light is diminished, inso- 
much that the merits of the best frescoes are 
indistinguishable. At the same time, this in 
some degree is attributable to the painter. 
When the light cannot be adapted to the 

icture—the latter must be painted for the 
fi ht, and if the chiar’-oscuro be pitched in 
a key as high as it is possible, nothing more 
can be done. A composition brought for- 
ward under such circumstances may stare 
and appear feeble under unmitigated day- 
light, but it will fall into effective harmony 
under such lights as those which are derived 
from painted-glass windows in public edi- 
fices. When the unsuspectingartist has inhis 
own studio done his best, and is satisfied 
with his work in a reasonable light ; if he 
execute before the mullions receive their 
coloured glazing, he little dreams of the 
cruel immolation he is about to suffer at the 
hands of the glass-painter. 

In the Prince’s Chamber, formerly called 
the Queen’s Robing-Room, there is over 
the fire-place an admirably coloured plaster 
imitation of an old carving, the sub- 
ject of which is “Queen Philippa Sup- 
plicating Edward III. for the Lives of 
the Burgesses of Calais.” This production 
is so unobjectionable, guoad its ancient taste, 
that it looks like a masterly and well pre- 
served carving of the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century; the pose of Edward is 
somewhat like that of William the Con- 
queror in the Bayeux tapestry, scarcely less 
piquant and angular ; and about the kneeling 
Philippa there is all the sweetness of one of 
the best of the little society of Nuremberg 
Madonnas. This composition is placed over 
the fire-place as a proposal for the serial 
decoration of the chamber in the same style, 
but we earnestly deprecate such a retro- 
gression ; because, if the best painting of our 
time be consistent with the architecture of 
the New Palace at Westminster, certainly 
the best carving we can afford is that which 
is called for. Had it been prescribed to 
sculptors to supply statues of Hampden 
and Clarendon according to the meagre style 
of a foregone period, such works had not 
assisted the fulfilment of the design in the 
decoration ; they had not represented the 
Art of our era; and if the painting and 
sculpture be contemporaneous, why should 
not the wood-carving? If there be any 
display of figure-carving, it ought in execu- 
tion to be as accurate as any other depart- 
ment of Art. Certainly, some other examples 
that were exhibited at the Crystal Palace 
would in their style be more suitable in 
every way than the pseudo-antique. 

The sculptors will be less open to criti- 
cism than the painters; they will acquit 
themselves of their task with greater 
facility than the latter, not having to deal 
with colour, with light and shade, with 
composition, with effect, with execution— 
any of which questions are approached with 
diffidence, even after a life-time spent in 
their entertainment. The examples of their 
Art which the sculptors have already 
executed are worthy of all praise. Hamp- 
den, Clarendon, and the historic celebrities 
with whom they are associated, are pro- 
fessed portraits— perhaps not minutely 
accurate—but whether this be so or not can- 
not bedetermined. Yet were they not, and 
were it that the defective characteristic, had 
it been realised, would have endangered the 
value of the work as a statue, we think 
the scul ptor abundantly justified by omitting 
a damaging personality, the verisimilitude 
of which could not now be appreciated. This 








ee 
is done in portraiture, a privi a 
is to paint the virtues, though Sec piel 
there—a treatment that is indelgwuthe 
regarded even by contemporary criti aly 
The sculptors have made a concillates 
beginning, the personal equipment of 
cavalier period, be it civil or nili 
ae, or roundhead is eminently pracfi, 
cable in sculpture, but we tremble for the 
contrast of Lord Bacon, or any other wrth 
of the time of Elizabeth or James, whethe, 
bound in sad-coloured or gilt—wearing the 
hideous Gallic or Venetian hosen 9 the 
period. With respect to the brave barons 
of Magna Charta, as the discretion of their 
impersonation rests entirely with the artist, 
they are each and all entitled by prestige to 
an unposing presence as members of a “tall 
fellowship,” it matters not now whether in 
reality they approached the obesity of 
Falstaff, or in the language of that same 
hero himself were spare enough to 
through an “alderman’s thumb ring st 
is sufficiently understood that neither 
extreme is heroic, and both will be conse- 
quently avoided by the judicious sculptor, 
We shall accordingly make the acquaintance 
of these gentlemen on their respective 
pedestals in hauberk and surcoat. They 
were not remarkable for a clear and clerkly 
calligraphy ; their hands were however 
acknowledged by their sovereign to be in- 
telligible, and even heavy in the Homeric 
sense, and they are consequently entitled 
to be remembered according to their 
achievements. 

The progress of the Fine Art ornamen- 
tation has been but slow since our notice of 
last year. In St. Stephen’s Hall, no statues 
have been added to those with which the 
publicisalready acquainted. One, Hampden, 
has been removed from its place in appre- 
hension of danger from the erection of a 
temporary scaffolding immediately over the 
place where it stood. Another model ofone 
of the Magna Charta barons has been sent to 
Birmingham to be cast in bronze. In the 
Prince’s Chamber it is proposed to place a 
marble equestrian statue of Queen Victoria ; 
but we humbly conceive that there must be 
some misapprehension with respect to this, 
as the room neither in size nor in light is 
suited for the reception of such a work. In 
fresco comparatively little has been effected 
since last summer, for which apparent delay 
there is more than one sufficient cause. 
Years have now elapsed since the first fresco 
movement in this country ; but very little 
has been done towards the naturalisation of 
the Art among us,—this is by no means the 
fault of the profession, but attributable to 
the tastes a feelings of the patrons of Art. 
In this respect our school is much in the 
position of those of the Low Countries, the 
patrons of which, with their confirmed re 
for the coarse, highly seasoned, and every- 
day materialism of their painters, never 
could feel the essential purity of a more 
aspiring school, These works were 
of a certain value: and when patrons have 
begun by estimating Art in this way, they 
can never regard it in any other. 3 be 
Rubens, Rembrandt, and all who P nome 
sacred history, in what way soever 0% wes 4 
they might differ, all agreed in painting 
with coarseness, in obedience to pe” the 
pensable characteristic of their ood 
days of Hogarth, Morland, and pony 
that time—our school — the it bas 
even the low farce of the dn nn 
now risen to genteel on, and meloc! or t 
but, withal by — q : neonh oP of the 
some—equal to the most Va 
living schools. If fresco in this country be 
been adopted as a means of -aved the 
sacred elttem, it would have achiev 
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same position which it occupies in other 
countries. In Munich it has done no more ; 
the essays of the school of Dusseldorf have 
raised it only to this ; and the examples left 
us by the Italian schools, with inconsiderable 
exceptions, go no farther. In Italy and 
Germany, attempts have been made to 
render fresco a means of domestic embellish- 
ment. A few splendid instances exist ; but 
if these are not multiplied in the birth-place 
of the Art, we cannot be surprised that, in 
countries of its adoption, it should not 
flourish in this adaptation. Easel pictures 
have a marketable value which will always 
obtain for them a preference for domestic 
enrichment. Earnest, we remember, were 
the hopes expressed during the progressive 
exhibitions at Westminster Hall, that fresco 
would be encouraged by the taste of private 
individuals, but it has not even met any 
countenance from public bodies. The mer- 
chants’ area of the Exchange, by the way, is 
one exception that occurs to us ; but the taste 
of the city rejected narrative composition, 
and chose an arabesque system of design to 
which life was given by extraordinary 
figures of nymphs fitted with vegetable tails. 
Among the works already executed and in 
progress, there are some that merit preser- 
vation as long as the houses shall stand ; but 
there are again others that must be erased as 
soon as possible after the completion of the 
whole, if successive works are to be at all en- 
hanced in excellence from experience. What 
we contend for is that of the pictorial com- 
positions, even the least meritorious of them, 
should be many degrees above mediocrity. 
The fact that government has, during the 
time which has elapsed since the com- 
mencement of the exhibitions, acquired so 
few pictures worthy of purchase, illustrates 
the difficulty of forming a worthy collection. 
We need not repeat the threadbare proverb 
about genius being unequal ; it is frequently 
painfully so, when not of a paramount order. 
Among the pictures which have become the 
property of government, there are certain 
productions of a quality unique with regard 
to other works of their author; that 
is, the painters have not yet after suc- 
cessive trials, been able to attain to the 
same excellence. If the commissioners 
be admonished of the extreme difficulty of 
their task, by certain of the frescoes already 
executed, they will acquit themselves of the 
remainder of their duties with credit to 
themselves, and economy and honour to 
the nation. Of the men of a reputation 
among us, who have not proffered their 
talent in aid of the embellishment of the 
New Houses of Parliament, there are but 
few who work ina manner that could be 
mace at allavailable for the purpose. Those 
artists in claiming for themselves a position 
such as to exempt them from competition, 
exact for themselves a greater amount of 
homage than the warmest expressions of 
their best friends can offer them. A 
generous pride should have prompted them 
to leave their names on these walls; our 
history is sufficiently rife in appropriate sub- 
Ject-matter for each. The inequality of 
which we speak is obvious in most serial 
works which have been executed in quick 
and unintermitting succession; from the 
works of Raffaelle, down to the frescoes of 
Cornelius for the Campo Santo: it is an 
evil inseparable from historical series 
executed within limited periods. 

In the Poets’ Hall there remain yet two 
panels to be filled, these are assigned 
respectively to Cope and Armitage. ‘The 
works last completed are subjects from 
Spenser and Shakspeare, the former by 
Watts, the latter by Herbert—the titles 
being “St. George welcomes the Dragon,” 





Faerie Queene, book i., canto 2; and “Lear 
disinherits Cordelia.” The feeling of Watts’ 
fresco will remind the observer of his 
composition in the committee-room; the 
principle of effect is in a great degree the 
same, and it is the best suited to such a 
light as it is placed in, the very worst that 
could be conceded to any work of Art— 
that is, having a window in the same wall 
over it, which extinguishes the picture. 
The simple principle of a decided opposition 
is the only one that can tell against a bad 
light, and upon this the artist has proceeded 
as far as circumstances would permit, but 
it is impossible in anywise to make head 
against the utter oppression of such a light. 
The principal figures are grouped and 
opposed to a sky and horizon background, 
the remainder of the impersonations being 


low in the composition. St. George is of | 


course ms in defensive armour ; he 
looks upward, having his right foot upon 
the slain dragon. Colour is subdued ; the 
argument of the work resides in its 
essential expression. The breadth with 
which the whole of the subordinate matter 
is brought together, gives a double emphasis 
to the accent of the composition, which, 
throughout, is studiously simple in its 
accessories and properties. The other work 
reminded the spectator of the cartoon of 
Pisa ; this, as pure fresco, will remind him of 
the works of the old Florentine painters—of 
those from whom Raffaelle drew his inspira- 
tions, and of Raffaelle himself; the source 
of the so-called purism of the modern 
German school. Those in the “ Annunziata ” 
alone are sufficient whereon to found a 
school. The other picture, “Lear disin- 
heriting Cordelia,” is worked out on the 
principle of forcible relief, but inasmuch 
as there is a great variety of character, 
distinctive individualities are effectively 
insisted on. Lear is seated on his throne, 
he looks fiercely at Cordelia, who stands 
with Kent on his left. He hands his crown 
to Albany and Cornwall, while yet we seem 
to hear— 
‘* Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 
yom poy ye 4 and property of blood, 


as a stranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee from this for ever.” 


The head of Lear and its intense expres- 
sion constitute a study of infinite power ; 
we cannot say less than that it is equal to the 
head of the “St. Mark” of Fra Bartolommeo. 
Goneril and Regan kneel before the king ; 
these figures are in shade, and opposed to 
the light which falls round Lear, and on 
the right of the throne are Cornwall 
Albany, and others. The goodness and 
gentleness of Cordelia form a most striking 
contrast with the malignant and intriguing 
characteristics of her sisters; and the eager- 
ness with which Cornwall and Alban 
receive the crown is a e natural, 
appropriate, and masterly in its rendering. 

he forcible truth and reality of the 
descriptions make the picture rather a 
historical than a dramatic representation 
or a poetic creation. The draperies and 
properties are all so probable that no 
glaring anachronic license is anywhere pre- 
sented; the figures are round and sub- 
stantial, the draperies have been most 
carefully studied, and in colour the whole 
is powerfully brilliant. This picture is 
fortunate in being much better — than 
its neighbour, but although its high quali- 
ties would be benefited by the utmost 
amount of light it could be laced in, yet it 
would be very forcible in a = even more 
subdued. The frescoes in the Queen’s robing 
room were, when we saw them, not far 
advanced; at the extremity, a religious 
subject, which with two wings, will occupy 








the whole of that side of the room, was in 
progress by Mr. Dyce. Thus it will be seen 
that this camaeaie it is only in summer 
that fresco works can be touched — but 
little has been done. Two of the bronze 
barons are temporarily placed in an ante- 
room, which is at present used as the 
commissioners’ room ; they are, as is alread 
known, only of the size of life, a scale whic 
we are of opinion will be found to be dimi- 
nutive when these statues are raised to the 
pedestals which they are to occupy. These 
same barons were the giants of their day, 
and their successors were ever the nota- 
bilities of history until the growth of those 
constitutional rights which they conquered 
for themselves extended to the third estate ; 
and having now descended to a deep below 
the lower deep, it has qualified the lowest 
castes to join in the hazardous game of 
king-making. Those statues we greatly 
apprehend will look insignificant when 
raised to the height at which they are 
destined to stand. We know not whether 
they equal in stature Clarendon and the 
other marble statues ; be that as it may, to 
have made a due impression they should 
have been larger. The value of this is fully 
recognised in the series of twelve gilded 
statues in the throne room of the Kénigsbau 
at Munich, These statues, bronze-gilt, re- 
present royal personages, and in order to 
convey importance, the artists, Schwanthaler 
and Stiglmaier, gave them gigantic propor- 
tions. The effect is imposing, but again we 
feel that the impression arises from an 
exaggeration not so mueh of the size of the 
statues as from the inconformable dimen- 
sions of the room in which they are placed. 
If the room were sufficiently large this 
would not be felt ; they would be in their 
place in Westminster Hall. So much 
does effect in Art depend upon asso- 
ciation, opposition, and the relation of 
quantities. 

In the Commons nothing has been done ; 
all the furniture liable to injury has been 
carefully covered over. The royal gallery 
looks naked, and with the exception of 
its splendid — and massive rose and 
crown carving, will yet Pe much orna- 
mentation before it will in any degree 
en suite with the other rooms, In the 
department of the librarian there is nothing 
to remark but the plain solidity of the 
fittings. The oil pictures which have been 
already acquired by the government have 
been placed in some of the committee rooms 
which are on the river front, and we think 
they are seen to greater advantage than 
they were in Westminster Hall. In com- 
mittee room C, hangs Knell’s “Battle of St. 
Vincent,” there deposited until the place of 
its ultimate and permanent destination be 
ready for its reception. In adjoining rooms 
are also F. R. Pickersgill’s “Burial of 
Harold ;” Watts’ “Alfred Inciting his 
Subjects to Marine Enterprise against the 
Danes,” and Cross’ “Death of Cour de 
Lion.” These works are all now in a 
light different from that by which they 
were seen in Westminster Hall, and we 
think gain immensely in interest and power 
by separation from the intense glare b 
which they were surrounded ; it is difficult 
to say how they will be circumstanced in 
the places they are intended to fill, but we 
much apprehend that a great measure of 
their respective merits will be lost. It is 
impossible that these never-ending suite 
corridors, galleries and halls, can be lighte 
like picture galleries, but we may express 
regret that the light is no better in them. 
There is yet the entire elevation on the 
Abingdon Street side to be accomplished— 
certes, the beginning will be a great historic 
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fact when the end is achieved, although the 
history of architecture does not record the 
execution of such a mass ‘of marvellous 
detail. Anything like precipitaté falfilment 
of the Ast hecoentiéa must lead to all kinds 
of error. We have already said that certain 
of the frescoes must be erased ; time will 
arrive when the expediency of this 
alteration will become abundantly mani- 
fest. We have seen the results’ of the 


ibiti instér ; we have seen | 3 
enna ee elmaee dak | being one that no person would be disposed 


how few of all those who put forth their 
best efforts were fit to be employed in the 
mural decoration of such public edifices ; 
we have also seen how few of the oil 
pictures that were exhibited were of a 
quality to recommend them to the commis- 
sioners. Ten years will soon have passed, 
and we have but a very few works, and if 
we are to avoid a very mixed exhibition 
the greatest care must be exercised in giving 
commissions. If a great portion of the 
historical and poetical arts be judiciously 
determined on within a period of from 
twenty to thirty years, this will be the only 
means of securing such works as may be 
really eligible for the embellishment of such 
a national monument as the Houses of 
Parliament. 


THE VERNON GALLERY. 


DRY READING. 
A. Geddes, A.B.A., Painter. W. Greathbach, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 1 ft. 03 in. by 94 in. 

Tur name of Geddes will be remembered more 
in connexion with portrait painting than with 
works of the class here engraved, or of any 
other, though he painted some clever historical 
and genre pictures, which were much esteemed ; 
the most important of the ‘former were 
“Christ and the Woman of Samaria,” “the 
Ascension,” an altar-piece for the church of 
St. James, Garlick Hill, London, and the “ Dis- 
covery of the Scottish Regalia in Edinburgh 
Castle in 1818.” Among the numerous portraits 
of distinguished ns he produced, that of 
the late Duke of ‘York is considered one of the 
best ; George IV. pronounced it to be the most 
faithful likeness he had ever seen of that prince : 
very many of these its.are well known 
from the engravings them by G. R. Ward, 
Rhodes, Hodgetts, &c. 

Geddes has not been dead more than nine 
years ; he was a native of Edinburgh, but came 
up to London at an early age for the purpose 
of studying in our Royal Academy, and in the 
schools of that institution he had among other 
contemporaries, Wilkie, Haydon, and Jackson 
the distinguished portrait-painter. He visited 
France, Italy, Germany, and Holland, studying 
for a considerable period in the first two 
countries, and copying some of the best works 
of the great Italian painters, His copies were 
very excellent, and were much sought after; 
many of them were sold after his death, and 
realised high prices; his “Diana and Action,” 
after the picture by Titian, in the Bridgewater 
collection, was disposed of by Messra Christie 
and Manson for 350 guineas. His judgment 
concerning pictures of the old Italian painters 
was 80 much relied on, that he was frequently 
consulted by amateurs on their purchase, and 
often was commissioned to buy for collectors. 

The picture of “Dry Reading” we should 
think, although there is no data to confirm our 
Opinion, must have been painted after the artist's 
return from Holland; it has much of the 
character of the Dutch school in composition 
and colour. The volume from which the lady 
has been reading, appears to haye had a drowsy 

omer poses on her companion, so she lays her 
hi . gently on his shoulder to rouse him from 
sn thargy, The figures are said to be portraits 


© celebrated actor, and of his wife, 


e artist. They are 





FINE-ART IN SHIP-BUILDING. 


Tuar all decoration should be artistic, and 
all ornament ‘beautiful, or at least appro- 

riate to that to which it is applied.as a 
jecorative adjunct, appears to be so incon- 
trovertible a principle, that it ~partakes -of 
the character of a mere truism, and may 
astonish many who see it again enforced at 
the present time. But in spite of this axiom 


to deny, it is seldom chosen as a rule for the 
guidance of ornamental designers, or other 
practical decorators. We constantly see 
ornament misapplied, and decorative details 
appended to objects singularly unfitted for 
such an union. That which may be good 
in itself and useful, is thus frequently de- 
stroyed or marred by the want of proper 
thought about such ultimate combination. 
The ornamentist, too often considers solely 
that which pleases himself, and which 
is perfect as a piece of enrichment, but never 
casts a thought toward its final desti- 
nation, or reflects upon its effect as a 
simple part of some great whole. In carved 
furniture this mistake is very frequent, and 
it is by no means uncommon to see a chair 
with a back highly enriched, joined to le 
in a totally different taste ; or the panel of a 
sideboard highly decorated-with ornament 
of a style totally opposite to that which 
forms the basis of the piece of furniture 
itself. This fundamental error is one of 
long standing, and may be seen in works of 
preceding centuries, though probably not so 
commonly-as in those of the present time, 
when a taste for ornament: without fitness 
is far-too visible amongst us. 

That there is still’a ‘great ‘deal to, teach 
our workmén even in the very grammar of 
Art, will, we think, be self-evident to all 
who take the trouble toreflect on what they 
see at the ordinary upholsterers’ shops, 
though ‘we may still detect an amount of 
ignorance of right governing principles if we 
go higher in the scale, and see, half-hidden 
by costly material, the same inherent want 
of true taste in the drawing-rooms of the 
nobility. It is not all that is rich or costl 
that is therefore to be commended ; nor all 
that is cheap and humble that is unworthy 
attention ; for we not unfrequently see right 
principles of beauty in the curve of an Eastern 
water-bottle, which we look for in vain, in 
the china of Dresden and Sévres. 

That it is more want of thought and 
proper study of correct principles which oc- 
casions this ignorance of befitting decoration 
we are quite sure. The ignorant idea that 
any amount of ornament in any style, mat 
decorate that to which it is affixed is the 
grand fundamental error which leads to all 
such mistakes. This, however, is the com- 
monest hallucination of ignorance, and may 
be aptly illustrated in the Art-works of 
savagellife ; the wild Indian carving his canoe 
and its paddles, or cutting his staff and 
bludgeon into as many fantastic forms as its 
surface will admit of. The enormous elabo- 
ration of Chinese carved-work, is but another 
phase of the same uncultivated idea. With 
all such decoration, the eye is only be- 
wildered and oppressed by the sight of vast 
and confusing labour ; it is not gratified by 
the beautiful simplicity of graceful decorative 
adjuncts, which should aid, but not over-lay 
and: destroy, the object whose utility is 
doubly enhanced by its beauty. 

It is, perhaps, too much for us to 
that all decoration ‘should be beautiful, in- 
asmuch as the caprice of fashion or. private 
taste, interferes too frequently to a that 
possible; but that such should be the 
guiding principle of decorative Art, must 
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always be borne in mind. There 


ever, many classes of 
sionally éall in the aid-of the de 
who never -onte’ think on ‘the ‘pronr 
eee of — work he submits to 
‘simply seem to consider -that- 

sort of shana labour must be on 
that purports to be orn 
rude its style, or humble its’ exe 
ey 

Of this class are the shi , 
ship-owners. « It would surprise an’ 
nary person unacquainted with 
time trade of this country to i 
the statistics of the .dockyards, ‘aid: 
ponder over the enormous miltitude ¢@f 
ships which fill our ‘ports, Mabe | 
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member that the docks at onda 


< Mra ee contain. Now many 
of these vessels embrace a amdnit or 
decoration, particularly ree = % 
whose saloons are not unfrequently ‘ent ‘j} 
riched with a lavish hand ; but ‘all 
however utilitarian and i 
Jigure-head, and frequently an 
stern, upon which the art of 
carver —_ itself. Wh 
art so muc at 80 
ebb? “Why siroatd the figures 
be so deficient in Art, or as’ ,| a 
drawn and roughly executed’ ‘as “the |) 
ing Polly” and: “ Lovely 4 
the old marine used to be, who deem to havé 
taken their prenomen in ‘order'to repre || 
the smile of critical doubt the sight of their 
seve sae raise A a pempe =» # 
beter on navy ' 
be effectually deceived~into velivriag ta 
the artist (?) who fabricated these i 
of the sea, honestly intended - 4 
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ought to be ctfully received” as‘am |} 
accomplished act. That they éartied OfF jj © 
such aw idea is sufficiently palpable ithe | - 
hallucination’ of their whole lives, for 
was not unfrequently the’ case that wht 
they retired *from the service th 
off the figure-head of*the old: 
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stuck it in the midst of the re owl 
garden where they enjoyed their oft#m oii 
dignitate, and where the “Charm ‘ 
surrounded by plots of daisies ‘and beds'0t” 
tulips, stared for ever at the sky as it 
wondering where she was. cet 

But ng con we r 
ships” are not beyond the reach of : S 
Seageipveiinianl although proverbially averse’ . 2 
to change. The steamships which a 
cross the oceans’ are fitted*up wit 
luxurious convenience unknown to” 
times, and some amount of the same 
venience is forcing its way into the 
war. There can be no reas wt, 
decoration bestowed on ships Me 
be characteristic, artistic, and 
wood-carving be adopted at head and 
why should it not be good of its : 
There is no necessity for its ranking’ 
lowest in the scale of Art: It] 

culiarities, but they may as well 
Lewution as deformities. In 
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- of “fioure-heads” alone there isan‘ ra | 


field for inventive design, and much S0OPE j) . 
for artistic execution. ‘ ae 
We have already brought to the notice of ee 
our readers two meritorious works ; 
kind of which we have gape 
one was exhibited in 1851 at the { ne 
Industrial gathering im Hyde Park, : 
represented Ceres in search of her dae 
Proserpine,* the other is now ex" ©. = 
the Great Exhibition, 





* See Art-Journal Catalogue of 
1851, p. 304. 
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the Dublin Industrial Exhibition, and re- 
presents the poetess Sap ho.* Both of these 
works exhibit a considerable advance on 
the ordinary run of such sculptures, and 
evince the capability of making them poetic 
or beautiful. ae 

We may trace the origin of the “ figure- 
heads” to the most remote period of 
European history. The old Norsemen were 
particularly addicted tocarving their piratical 
vessels into grotesque forms. The Nor- 
wegian monarch Sweyn, who descended on 
the coast of Norfolk in 1004, in his vessel 
called the great Sea-Dragon, gave it that 
term, as old historians tell us, because it 
was constructed according to the accepted 
form of that fabulous creature, the head 
forming the prow and the tail the stern. 
The prows of his other ships were orna- 
mented with figures of lions, bulls, dolphins, 
or warriors. The ancient drawings which 
still exist in manuscripts of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, frequently depict these 
grotesque vessels. Their heads and sterns 
rose far out of the water, and Strutt has 
engraved a representation of one which 
exactly resembles a great dragon floating 
over the waters, with erect head and open 
mouth, the stern of the vessel being carried 
very high above the sea, and curled like the 
monster’s tail. The same grotesque taste 
characterised the ships which carried 
William the Conqueror and his soldiers 
across the narrow seas ; they are delineated 
in the Bayeux tapestry with’ exceedingly 
grotesque heads at stem and stern. The 
Norman boats are generally represented 
with animals’ heads of very grim character. 
In the fourteenth century we do not see 
this barbaric taste so evident, the projecting 
beak of a vessel occasionally however 
assumed the form of a dragon’s head. 

It was not until the reign of Henry VITI. 
that ship-building assumed an elaboration 
and immensity hitherto unknown. The 
pictures remaining of his famous vessel the 
“ Harry Grace de Dieu,” as well as that very 
curious assemblage of shipping depicted 
in the famous painting at Hampton Court, 
representing his embarkation at Dover to 
meet Francis I. in the field of the Cloth of 
Gold, exhibit vessels with a great deal of 
ornamental detail, and large figures of lions 
rampant at their heads; but it was not 
until commerce by its increase had extended 
ship-building, that their full elaboration with 
carved and decorative work commenced ; 
this happened early in the seventeenth 
century, at which period we find ship-build- 
ing, particularly among the Dutch, carried 
to adegree of perfection unknown before. 
The great partiality which the inhabitants 
of the Low Countries always had for wood- 
carving, and which induced them to 
_ ure their houses so lavishly, led them 
to decorate the ships that aided them in 
the gain of so much wealth, in a similarly 
enriched style. The prints executed by 
Hollar at this period, exhibit some fine 
examples of the characteristic vessels which 
then sailed forth from Holland into all seas 
where commerce might penetrate, and bring 
back its consequent wealth to the pains- 
taking traders at home. These vessels 
were of unwieldy size and clumsy propor- 
tion, but they were exceedingly picturesque 
owing to the excess of ornament which 
decorated them at the head and stern. The 
head projected considerably forward and 
was a complete mass of carved wood-work, 
pierced in open foliage, or with arcades 
supported by caryatides. Upon the stern 
owever, the ship’s carver lavished his best 
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art, and here, as the ship rose, tier after 
tier of enriched galleries graced it, giving 
it a singularly majestic = imposing effect, 
making it a perfect mass of carved work, 
with shields of arms, emblematic figures, 
caryatides, arcades, scrolls, and groups of 
foliage and fruit.* 

e are less lavish now in our exterior 
embellishment of ships, but there is still a 
large amount of decoration bestowed upon 
many, and our attention has been recently 
directed to some that bear traces of con- 
siderable merit, and point out a field for 
artistic ingenuity which we conceive has 
been much neglected. Among them is the 
“ Epsom,” a new ship, built at Sunderland 
by the Messrs. Hall, and which is rather 
profusely decorated with wood-carving, the 
work of Mr. Alexander P. Elder, of that 
town. The cabins are decorated very taste- 
fully, and the stern of the vessel is orna- 
mented with a profusion of carved-work 
very cleverly executed. The e of six 
windows is entwined or over-arched with 
groups of foliage and flowers ; beneath are 
ornamental scrolls. An oak-pole forms a 
band above all, which is entwined with a 
hop-plant. Above this and over the 
windows is an exceedingly rich fancy scroll 
very boldly carved, enclosing a group of 
jockeys on horseback (allusive to the name 
of the vessel) which are sculptured in alto- 
relievo; at each side of the range of 
windows below Tritons sound their horns. 
The entire effect of the whole is very 
pleasing and appropriate, and exhibits the 
capability of ship-building to connect itself 
with the arts a, Horses’ a 
among groups of foliage, and a very grace 
feenals loos stand at the head of the 
vessel, in which the conventional character 
of such works has been modified very 
successfully. - She turns her head gracefully 
on one side, and secures with one hand a 
stray ringlet which the wind appears to 
have disarranged in her onward course, 
We have seen other works by this young 
artist which show an equal desire to 
improve on the stiff conventionalities of the 
past. The figure on “The Leonidas” 
representing a Greek warrior avenging the 
overthrow of a companion in the field, 
exhibits a good deal of spirit in design and 
execution. The Highlander on the ship 
“ Royal Stuart,” is an appropriate work. 
There can be little doubt that if ship-carvers 


sidered a hopeless request, or probably an 
insult, for a manufacturer to ask an artist 
of reputation for a design to aid his work- 
men. It has been our task to point out 
the absurdity of all this, and our repeated 
exposure of the t injury done thereby 
th parties, has effected a change the 
most entire. So exclusive was Art among 
ourselves but twenty years ago, that it was 
considered infra dig. for an artist of great 
reputation to supply wood-engravers with 
drawings for their art, and there was but 
one artist—William Harvey—who did so, 
and he devoted himself entirely to it asa 
profession. Now there is no artist who 
will refuse, and the of our own 
Journal show how successfully the custom 
has improved current literature, which is 
now wedded to Art of the best kind. 
There is now no excuse for bad Art of any 
kind. Schools abound ; instruction abounds ; 
educated minds can be readily found to impart 
their information freely to those less in- 
structed ; and knowledge throws open her 
gates to allalike. If the decoration of a cup 
or saucer receives continually artistic care, 
why should not a merchant-vessel or ship-of- 
the-iine. There is abundant scope for inge- 
nuity and taste in this very neglected branch 
of decorative Art. Itis, therefore, worthy of 
due attention ; forinthese days ofcommercial 
prosperity, ships are building daily, anda vast 
amount of enrichment in the course of a 
single year is spent upon them. Why 
should not this be of the best kind, and some 
sprited merchant-prince ofour own day set the 
example of constructing a vessel as worthy 
of admiration for the elegance of its orna- 
ment, as for the scientific Tentty of its con- 
struction. When so much attention is 
constantly paid to the build of a vessel, 
surely its ornament need not be inelegant or 
decidedly bad. Why should not its perfect 
construction of form be united to perfect 
beauty of decoration? The union would be 
productive of the best results, and a honour 
to all concerned. We throw out these 
remarks for the consideration of our ship- 
builders generally ; feeling convinced they 
are worth consideration. 


——__-——- 


DE LA RUE’S IRIDESCENT PAPER. 
Our attention has been directed to this novelt 











thus exert themselves to bring about an 
artistic reformation in the works entrusted 
to their care, we may see a complete 
revolution effected in a branch of decorative 
Art which has sunk exceedingly low, but 
which may bid fair to assume the importance 
it merits. 

We have been induced to direct attention 
to this large and important field for orna- 
mental carving, because we feel that it has 
been totally neglected for a very long period, 
and that its capabilities only require 
consideration to remedy the defect. ith 
this, as with many other branches ot Art, 
a degree of contemptuous inattention has 
taken the place of proper thought ; such 
has been the case with many other ramifi- 
cations of the decorative processes, which 
are now important schools of study in our 
various manufactories; it is but a few 
years ago since it would have been con- 





* The reader who will be at the trouble to turn 
to our volume for 1849, will see some beautiful 
specimens of such decorative vessels in the illustra- 
tions to . a « — papers on Ancient Ships 
by F. W. Fairholt, F. ° 

%, About twelve months since We gave a short notice 
of the “ Derwentwater,” (a large vessel built at Sunder- 
land, for Messrs. Richardson, Brothers, of London) as a 
novel and beautiful specimen of ornamental 
architecture, 


— 


in the manufacture of ornamental paper, whic 
is remarkable as involving some of the most 
striking phenomena of physical opties in the 
production of its beautiful results. 

It is some time since we saw the first 
specimens of this elegant article; it has not 
however been brought prominently before the 
public until now, owing to difficulties which 
stood in the way of its manufacture onan 
extended scale. These have been overcome, 
and the discovery of new agents by which the 
effect can be produced in a simple manner, has 
rewarded the untiring industry of Mr. De la Rue. 
We have, through the kindness of that gentle- 
man had an opportunity of examining every 
stage of the process, and we embrace the 
earliest moment for communicating to the 
readers of the ArtJournal the details of this 
charming application of science to the produc- 
tion of the beautiful. 

We should state that the process which we 
are about to describe, produces upon white or 
coloured surfaces, whether plain or embossed, 
that delicate play of colours, which is seen upon 
the surface of mother of pearl, and in the film 
of the soap bubble, which, without interfering 
with the main colour of the surface, suffuses it, 
in every change of position, with constantly 


ing tints. 
This very beautiful phenomenon 
the attention of Sir Isaac Newton, Boyle, 
Hooke, and others. Boyle appears to have 
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observed that thin bubbles of the essential oils, 
turpentine, spirits of wine, and soap and water, 
exhibited this curious play of colours. It was 
however reserved for the illustrious Newton to 
discover the cause of their production, and to 
investigate all their phenomena. _Newton 
observed that although transparent solid bodies 
—as glass and mica—transmitted and reflected 
white light in all the ordinary states of thinness, 

et, if they are by artificial means reduced still 
farther, they both reflect and transmit coloured 
light, We have curious examples of this in the 
very old glass of church windows, and still 
more striking ones in’ the specimens of the 
ancient Assyrian, Greek, and Roman glasses. 
By the action of time ,the physical consti- 
tution of the glass becomes altered, and. it 
breaks off in thin lamina, these films presenting 
colours of great beauty. Mr. Talbot has taught 
us to produce glass of sufficient tenuity. . If 
we blow a glass ball so thin that it bursts, the 
fragments, particularly if illuminated by a mono- 
chromatic Tight, are curiously iridescent. “The 
writer of the present article has in his possession 
a curious illustration of the laminated structure 
of glass, and this property of thin films to produce 
colour. An ordinary flint-glass bottle was in the 
hands of the workman es the operations 
necessary for stoppering, when from some acci- 
dental ditesbence, while held against the glass- 
cutter’s wheel; the bottle cracked, and on the 
inside there separated a thin lamina of glass, 
which remained a permanent and beautifully 
chromatic veil. 

Newton examined these colours by producing 
films of a known thickness, which he effected 
by taking a plano-convex lens, the radius of 
whose convex surface was 14 feet, and a double 
convex: lens whose convex surfaces had a radius 
of 50+feet each ; the’ plane side of the first lens 
was placed so:as to rest on the convexity of 
the ‘second. These lenses touch” only at their 
middie: point, and if by means 6f screws they 
are pressed, together, there ‘will be seen a 
system of circular coloured, rings, extending 
wider and wider as the pressure is increased. 
The variations of colour produced by alterations 
in the thickness of the film of air between the 
lenses are of the most interesting character, 
and they have such a constant relation to the 
thickness Of the film that Newton was'enabled 
to fix thé colours ‘of seven different spectra, 
produced) by the variations between the halfa- 
millionth of an inch, and the 77-millionth of 
“if , 

we pour spirits of turpentine upon per- 
fectly still water, it will, as pees oe on 
the surface, becoming more and more attenuated 
as it covers a larger space, give rise to these 
systems of colours, The fixed oils produce the 
same chromatic phendmena, but not to the 
extent of the essential oils, as the latter give 
rise to films which are much thinner than the 
former. The Iroscope of Dr. Joseph Reade isa 
very simple and pleasing instrument for pro- 
ducing the colours of thin plates. It consists of 
a plate of highly polished black glass, having its 
surface smea with a solution of fine soap, 
and subsequently dried by ‘rubbing it clean 
with a piece of chamois leather. If at any 
time we breathe upon this surface through a 
glass tube, the vapour will be deposited upon 
the glass, and produce brilliantly_coloured con- 
centric rings. .* 

The undulatory theory of light supposes these 
colours to be produced by the alteration estab- 
lished in the luminous wave in its passage 
through, or in its reflection from, these thin 
transparent bodies. Such, however, are the 
conditions under which these iridescent films 
are produced ; let us now proceed to examine 
the arrangement by which Mr. De la Rue gives 
them permanence on his paper. 

The original process consisted in floating over 
the surface of tepid water some spirit varnish, 
which was effected by pouring a few drops care- 
fully down the edge of the enamelled iron 

vessel holding the water, which is kept at the 
required temperature by means of a gas stove 
| wenn it. This varnish diffuses itself over 
—v veussl, producing an exquisitely beautiful 

m, reflecting all “the rainbow dyes.” Now 
comes the difficulty of securing this film upon 





the surface of the paper. This is effected in 
the following manner :—Previously to the forma- 
tion of the chromatic film, a large sheet of paper 
is placed upon a plate of perforated zinc, and 
thoroughly wetted upon both sides. It is then, 
with,the plate of zinc, sunk to the bottom of 
the vessel containing the water upon which the 
iridescent film is to be formed. , A few drops of 
the preparation is then allowed to flow down the 
sides of the vessel, and diffuse itself over the 
water. By means ofa smooth flat piece of wood, 
portions of the varnish can be removed, and 
thus a film of any degree of thinness be produced. 
The colours appearing of the desired intensity, 
and tle film being perfect throughout, the zine 
plate on which the paper is spread is slowly and 
steadily raised above the water, the film is thus 
taken off by the paper. The water draining 
rapidly away through the perforations of the 
zinc plate, the varnish adheres to the paper, and 
when perfectly dry it retains all the iridescence 
of the original film. .In reducing this process 
to practice, many difficulties presented them- 
selves, particularly the cracking of the film. 
This has been, however, overcome by the em- 
ployment of some peculiar gum resins, dissolved 
in chloroform, which gives a film of great 
tenacity, and it has the additional advantage of 
producing a beautiful veil of colour upon cold 
water. This renders the operation of preparing 
the paper a far more agreeable one, since the tem- 
perature of the apartment need rarely be above 
that of the atmosphere, and the evaporation of 
the votalile compound is considerably reduced. 

As there would be many mechanical difficul- 
ties in the way of producing iridescent paper of 
any great length in a continuous sheet by the 
process described, it became important to devise 
some method by which this could be effected, 
or to discover some preparation which would 
admit of a yet more simple mode of manipula- 
tion. Mr. De la Rue, with the constancy: of 
purpose which may be .traced -in-every branch 
of the numerous beautiful manufactures of the 
firm, has, unceasingly worked with this object, 
and he has at length received his reward- in 
making the discovery sought. A material is 
now employed which may be applied with a 
brush, floated over the surface, whatever length 
it may be, or the material may be dipped into 
the fluid, which, ‘when dry, gives all the beauti- 
ful colours of thin films, of the same character 
as those obtained by the resinous solution. 

The material now employed and patented for 
this purpose is collodion. ~ By this name is gene- 
rally-understood gun-cotton: dissolved in ether, 
but-a — chemically the same may be 
produced: by several, vegetable preparations 
beside cotton. _Gun-cotton is now tolerably well 
known to be cotton which has undergone some 
remarkable change, by the action of nitric acid 
upon it. It is prepared either directly by the 
action of strong nitric acid, or by the combination 
of sulphuric and nitric acid, the former acid 
merely removing the water from the latter. The 
gun-cotton was first introduced as an explosive 
agent to be employed instead of gunpowder, and 
the manufacture of it for this purpose has been 
attended with a melancholy loss of life, and its 
use is now almost abandoned. Ordinary cotton 
is not soluble in ether, but the cotton which 
has been acted upon by nitric acid is soluble, 
but not always in an equal degree. - The solu- 
bility of the cotton depends upon its mode of 
preparation ; and it is in general found that the 
cotton which is the least explosive is the 
most soluble in ether. For photographic pur- 
poses, the gun-cotton is mostly prepared by 
obtaining the nitric acid from the nitrate of 
potash, by the action of sulphuric acid upon that 
salt, the acid attacking the cotton the moment 
it is liberated from its combination with the 
potash. The collodion, however, thus prepared, 
will not produce the iridescent film required. 
By treating paper in the same manner as we treat 
cotton, a similar change takes place; indeed, a 
very analogous compound is produced, which is 
soluble in ether. Much of the collodion prepared 
from paper, gives a film which when dry, has a con- 
siderable degree of opacity, and, unless the col- 
lodion film is perfectly transparent, there is no 
iridescence. Mr. De la Rue, therefore, after much 
labour, has obtained a collodion prepared from 





a peculiar selected paper, which ; 
pose admirably. ‘The paper being dieuit f” 
ether, to which‘a certain proportion of he 
wine has been added, produces a ys 
moderate degree of viscidity which flows free} : 
and may be brushed over any surface ag readil, ‘ 
as a thin mucilage of gum-arabic, In a fen 
moments after its application the ether and gpir; 
evaporate, leaving the surface dry, and slstening 
with its delicate play of rainbow tints Paper 
plain and embossed for envelopes, cards, note. 
paper, and a a of vo of fancy stati 

are now prepared by this patent process, It i, 
intended almost immediataly to extend thee “ 
cess to paper-hangings of every description, and 
it is‘not improbable but it may be extended to 
woven fabrics. « Amongst the curiosities which 
are manufactured of this iridescent Paper, we 
have seen beetles cut out from black paper to 
which the iridescent surface has been given. The 
beautiful play of colours is in no respect inferior 
to that which we observe upon these and other 
insects, and they are thus rendered so singularly 
like nature, that the microscope shows a similar 
surface structure, and the same play of coloured 
light. We understand that the patentees intend 
to grant licences for the use of this process, and 
looking at the numerous applications of which it 
is.capable,* there can be little doubt: but it will 
in a short time be extensively used. . 

It is curious to examine the varied and im. 
portant uses to which the chemical compounds 
discovered within a few recent years. have been 
applied. To confine our attention to the two 

ready named, we have chloroform, used asa 
powerful anesthetic agent, and as a solvent for 
gum resins, to produce artificially surfaces which 
shall decompose white light into the brilliancy 
of its coloured rays. Gun cotton was- 
as a destructive compound ; itis, when dissolved 
in ether, collodion, now used to. produce am arti- 
ficial.skin upon abraded surfaces, and thus most 
useful to the surgeon ; it is the most eminently 
sensitive agent which the photographic artist 
can use for his tablet ; and, 1 this excel 
lence of forming a surface on which the sun can 
paint in a moment the objects illuminated by 
its rays, it is made to minister to, the beautiful 
by producing that pearly surface, the iris hues 
of which have ever been so exceedingly admired. 


Rosert Host. 
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THE VERNON GALLERY. 
THE MONK. 
E. Y. Rippingille, Painter. J.C. Armytage, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 3 im. by 1 ft. 1! im. 
Ix the catalogue which Mr. Vernon caused to 
be made of his ‘pictures, this is described as the 
“Head of a Monk at Calais ;” it probably was 
the result of a sketch by the artist, of some 
ecclesiastic he met with in that town. : 
The real value of such a work of art as this 
must arise solely from the qualities of excellence 
it contains as a painting ; a portrait of an rare 
and unknown individual can have n0 
interest. Many of the portraits by rey 
Titian, and other great masters, would of the 
selves no value beyond theirartistic ments 
but these are sufficient to create in the 
admiration of the genius which produced “on 
and a proportionate interest in the abjes “7 
trated ; just as we appreciate the a ee 
living female face or tke symmetry . 
graceful form, without caring whether oer 4 
to the belle of the season or a peasant git ita 
“Monk” has many pom or the 
excellence which entitle it to the re he 
the picture news sae - 
strongly mar features timmeots 
i ; expresses seD 
disagreeable nature ; it Phe ; pe 
t 


Rippingille’s 


: es 

that seem to harmonise with th 
sion of the priesthood, albeit his upper - 
chin are unshaven; and the . 
attitude and costume presents the 
most effective manuer. ry ae sire t 

rofile, but it is so ; 
vied, by the light falling on the — apace » 

ts; and the whole is ver — y 
ted and forcibly and naturally co oured. 
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New Moon. 


First Quarter, 9th, 3h 26m aft. 





Rnnaese? xmas 





OCTOBER. 


The Moon's Changes. 


2nd, 10h 18m aft. | Full Moon, 17th, On 31m morn. 
Last Quarter, 25th, 5h 20m morn, 


National and Vernon Galleries closed this 
Nineteenth Sundap after Trinity. (month. 


Cwentieth Sundap after Trinity. 

Oxford and Cambridge Sunn tege. 

Old fAichaelmas ~- 

Museum of French Monuments forse 
1790. 


Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity, 





Prince Albert announced his proposition | 
St. Luke, [for the Industrial Exhibition | 

{of All Nations, 1849, 
Charter granted to the Soc. of Antiquaries, 
Archaeological Association meets. (1751, 


Twentp-second Sunday after Crinitp. 


St. Simon and St. June, 


Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity, 
All-Wallo is Eve. 
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THE GREAT MASTERS OF ART. 
No. XXII.—GABRIEL METSU.”* 
Tue engraving which occupies this page is from 


the picture, by Metsu, now in the Louvre of 
Paris; the subject is almost universally known 
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view on one of the grachts of that city, the quay 
of which is occupied by a number of market- 
people, with their commodities. Those nearest 
the spectator consist of three women and a man; 
one of the former, standing with her arms 
akimbo, seems, by the agitation of her counte- 
nance, to be venting her fury in words upon a 





among amateurs from the prints by David, and 
in that fine collection of engraved works, entitled | 
the “ Musée Frangaise.” The VEGETABLE MARKET 
at AmsTerDaM is thus described by Mr. Smith 
in his “Catalogue.” “The picture exhibits a 








portly woman, who sits very composedly upon 
the handle of a barrow containing vegetables: 
the amount of payment for having wheeled the 
said barrow to market is probably the subject 
of dispute. The third female is young, and of 


ee, 
a 


an interesting appearance ; 
on her arm, and her head pte pes ~ 
were listening to the gallantry of a ny Ad ne 
her, who by his gesture ig Offering to 

ail. More towards the side ina fine ac, ae 
ooking wistfully at a cock perched on a any 
near these are a tub of garden-stuff, and 9 fe 
on the ground. A large tree rises on the = 
site side, the branches of which overthete 
most of the persons in the second Cistan 
small vessel is on the canal, beyond which, a 

In a brief com 





view is bounded by houses.” 








ment on this work, the same writer says :— | 
“ This capital picture has had the reputation of 
being the chef d'wuvre of the master, and the 
large prices for which it has been sold go far to 
confirm that opinion.” Mr. Smith, however, 
does not think so, for he remarks there are 


THE VEGETARLE MARKET AT AMSTERDAM. 


taken in Adultery,” which is also in the Louvre, 

and the only historical work Metsu ever painted, | 
and an equestrian “ Portrait of the young Prince | 
of Orange, with attendants,” mentioned by Smith | 
as in the collection of a French officer, General 
Verdier, this is the largest painting which the 


| Amsterdam” presents nothing to 


several described in his book that possess much 
higher claims to the admiration of the connois- 
seur. It may here be observed that, with the 
exception of two other pictures, the “Woman 


* Continued from page 220. 


| artist is known to have produced, its size being | 


three feet by two feet seven inches. It wassold 
from the collection of M. Blondel de Gagny, in 

1776, for 10322; subsequently, in 1783, it realised 
| only 752/.; but was valued by the French au- 

thorities at the Museum, in 1816, at 16002, 


| of interest, but the ugly, 





— ——— =. 


Beyond those qualities ot careful cnension 


harmonious colouring, and generally 
treatment, which are characteristic of ye 
style of painting, the “ Vegetable Mark “ 
attractive. Pictures of low life, a8 euch sah 
are usually denominated, 


it exists every: 

although a type of her class, a8 it exists 
where, exhibits nature ole te ge 
to render such a representation p Sus 
Our last illustration, called Tae GaLiasts 
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Toast, corresponds with No, 111 in Smith’s manner.” The composition of the two principal 
“Catalogue,” there entitled “Interior of a | figures is undoubtedly very graceful and natural, 
Cabaret ;” it represents a juvenile cavalier, | the perfect abandon of the cavalier, and his look 
attired in the rich and elegant costume of the | of a tay merriment are admirable ; equalled 
period, with his arm round the neck of a young | only by Hogarth in his “ Rake’s P t 

female seated by his side with a dish of straw- The number of pictures by Metsu described 
berries in her lap. A silver jug, some dried | by Smith in his “Catalogue” is one hundred 

| 


fish, and a roll are on the adjoining table, while | and twenty, to which must be added about 
the hostess of the cabaret is marking sundry | twenty more mentioned by the same writer in 
figures in her “day-book,” which the “gallant” | his “Appendix” to the first published work. 
will probably hear of in the shape of a reckoning | These are scattered through the principl public 
to pay. This picture is in the Dresden Gallery ; | and private galleries of Europe, the Louvre and 
Smith values it at 3501, and describes it as | the Royal Gallery at Dresden possessing the 
painted in the artist’s “ freeand most fascinating | larger number ; in the former collection are the 


THE GALLANT’S TOAST. 


Reading a Letter,” and “ Portraits ot a Gentle, Herrings.”* An exquisite work, “Le Corset 
man, his Wife, and four Children, grouped.” | Bleu,” is in the hands of Mr. Joseph Neeld; a 
he Museum of Amsterdam contains only two | pendant to it, “Le Corset Rouge,” in those of 
pictures by Metsu, and that of the Hague but | Sir Simon Clarke. The “Letter Writer,” en- 
three ; there are several, however, to be found | graved in our preceding number, and the com- 
among the best private collections in Holland. panion picture, also then alluded to, are in the 
r'he Emperor of Russia's private gallery at the | possession of Mr. H. Hope; “Preparing for a 
Hermitage, St. Petersburg, is enriched with three | Duet,” and the “ Music Lesson,” are in the col- 
or four of the works of this painter. In our own | lection of Sir R. Peel; the “Female Artist,” 
country they are chiefly to be seen in private | and a “Woman Reading at a Window,” in that 
hands, but the Queen possesses the “ Violoncello | of Lord Ashburton ; and Mr. Labouchere is the 
I layer ;” the “Fruit and Vegetable Girl ;” and | owner of “A Woman Weighing Money.” There 
dite ee = a Geena” af One “* Dr. Waagen, in his ‘‘ Art and Artists in England,” 
lier on Horseback,” and a “Woman Selling | fie calls it-''A Woman selling Barrings in a Shop.” 

















|“ Vegetable Market at Amsterdam,” a “ Lady at 

the Pianoforte,”* not that we engraved in our 

last publication which was there erroneously 
| spoken of; the “Woman taken in Adultery ; ” 
| the “ Morning Visitor ;” a “ Portrait of Admiral 
| Van Tromp ;” the “ Chemist ;” and “ La Peleuse 
| des Pommes.” The eight pictures in the Royal 


| Gallery of Berlin are all excellent examples of 
| this esteemed master; they consist of the 
| “Gallant's Toast,” engraved on this page ; the 
“Poultry and Game Dealer;” the “ Poultry 
Woman ;” “An Old Man offering a Fowl for 
Sale to a Lady ;" the “Smoker;” the “Manu 
facturer of Artificial Teeth ;” a “Young Lady 


are a tew pictures scattered among other collec- 
tions than those here enumerated, but our space 
will not permit us to point them out. 


* We are desirous of correcting an error into which 
we have fallen in our last number, in reference to the 
picture called the * Pianiste,” and which error we dis 
covered after the sheet was worked off, and consequently 
too late to correct it. On casually looking through Mr 
Smith’s ‘ Catalogue ” again, we found that the picture in 
the Louvre is not the one we introduced as No. 14 in his 
list, but is No. 35, and is called the *‘ Lesson in Music,” 
and it is to this M. Charles Blanc refers in the quota 
tion we gave. Mr. Smith has described both pictures 
with perfect correctness, and it is due to his reputation 
as an accurate chronicler to acknowledge that the fault 
of non-dentity rests entirely with ourselves: we had 
inadvertently overlooked No. 35. 


- —_ _ 
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AN ARTIST'S RAMBLE FROM 
ANTWERP TO ROME. 


THE ITALIAN COAST. 


Havine called attention to the merits of 
the various mountain entrances to Italy, it 
will make our “ramble” more complete if 
we remember that there are seasons in the 
year when these are almost, if not altogether, 
impassable, and that circumstances might 
occur which would render it desirable “to 
commence operations” before the Alps were 
open to the traveller. Such, indeed, was 
my own case, and a desire to meet the 
spring before it was to be found at home 
induced me to go from one side of France 
to the other, as quickly as possible, in the 
month of February, when out-of-door draw- 
ing is delightful enough in Italy, while the 
mere thought of it produces a shiver in 
England. By this route we fall in with the 
beauties of the coast scenery of Italy, and 
having had the advantage of seeing it myself 
in almost the entire reach from Nice in 
Piedmont to Reggio in Calabria, I can con- 
fidently recommend the sketcher to prepare 
his route to include as much as possible the 
shores of this most lovely country, as con- 
taining every feature that can add fascina- 
tion to landscape-painting. 

I am aware we are departing considerably 
from the “ unities” of a “ramble from Ant- 
werp to Rome” by imagining oneself at 
Nice ; but, in addition to the possible 
necessity already suggested of a run through 
France, the run from Turin by the Tenda, 
to which reference was made in the number 
for May, is so completely “on the cards,” 
and the subjects for the landscape painter 
are so materially increased, that we feel 
quite justified in introducing so delightful 
an episode. 

The town of Nice itself is y unin- 
teresting to the artist, and the best thing 
within reach of it is the frontier division 
between France and Piedmont, the river 
Var, with the old town of St. Lau- 
rent—a very subject. On leaving 
Nice for Genoa, the first resting-place by 
Vetturino is Mentone, and this half-day’s 
journey includes some subjects which would 
rather require two or three days,* such as 
the little town and castle of and the 
promontory of St. Ospizio, the town and 
castle of Monaco, and the woods under 
Roccabruna. If this road is taken for sketch- 
ing, therefore, some different arrangement 
must be made before starting ; it is easy to 
make agreements about half days and so on. 
At Mentone there is a good inn, and just 
beyond is a most remarkable scene. The 
road winds up the hill from the town, 
which stands on the sea-shore, and in about 
a mile and a half it is thrown across a 
ravine by a bridge of a single arch; be- 
neath this rushes a torrent from the summit 
of cliffs torn into all conceivable forms ; 
one larger than the rest stands forward like 
a huge tower, frowning defiance to the 
blasts from the Mediterranean ; while round 
its base and across the torrent, in many 
graceful curves, following the windings of 
the ravine, is built an aqueduct, in some 
parts with several tiers of arches; it is 
called the Pont St. Luvie.t There may be 


* The Vetturini occupy three days and a half, or even 
four days, to perform the journey to Genoa, ome 
stopping two hours at midday to bait. They generally 
start at six or seven o'clock in the morning, halt from 
twelve till two, and arrive at their journey’s end at 
about six in the evening. 

+ It is to be observed that the drivers often speak 
French altogether to foreigners, particularly if you are 
coming from the French frontier ; from Genoa to Nice, 
on the contrary, they will possibly address you in 
Italian. As I first crossed this ravine on the route 
from Nice, I obtained the name in French, and as I 


some difficulty in including in this détour 
a visit to the gigantic ruins of “ La Turbia,” 
which are adjacent to the common route, 
but between the two temptations there is no 
doubt about the choice ; I very much ques- 
tion “La Turbia” ever making a good pic- 
ture, from requiring the horizontal line to 
be so high ; the scenery about it is blanched 
and sterile, and covered with half decom- 


to be easily destroyed. From Mentone to 
| San Remo the scenery continues to be very 
beautiful, passing through Ventimiglia on 
the height above the river Roija, over which 
is a long bridge of many arches, when the 
next best feature is the view of San Remo, 
at some distance from it; within, the town 
is dark and dirty ; the houses are all joined 


lish their houses according to the means at | 
their disposal, and though the churches are | 
rarely worth entering for their beauty, they 
always contain proofs of the good intentions 
of their congregations: as, when their 





have never seen it in print, and am unfortunately igno- 
rant of the existence of any such saint, I may make 
some mistake in saying it is called the ‘Pont St. 
Luvie.” 











posed rocks, a blasted wilderness, though 
rising but a few feet above a level of the 
richest vegetation. Every effort is made to 
coax this higher up the mountain; you 
may see a few spadesful of mould terraced 
up with stones, and then planted ; a cow or 
two, and a desolate-looking hovel, weather- 
beaten and wretched ; but the line of con- 
firmed sterility seems too strongly marked 


MULE OF GENOA. 


together pone at the top, which makes 
walking about the streets something like 
rambling in a catacomb ; but, after seeing 
towns of similar pretensions in southern 
Italy, one is much struck by the absence of 
arches asa common feature in the fagade 
of the buildings all through this route. 





There is otherwise a great desire to embel- 


CHIAVARI. 


»verty prevents their erecting a noble 
e to them, their will induces them to 

int a representation on the otherwise 
lank walls of what they would aspire to. 
There is a profusion ~ rude nme 4 OF, more 
roperly, tempera painting, along the route, 
jae gros of Phe villas ave wether out- 
stepped a discreet taste in this icular, 
On one I observed the owner inscribed 
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axim “Fas est hic indulgere genio,” 
end strength of which he had allowed 
his “ genius” to run riot, and had ‘cockney- 
fied” his beautiful grounds to his heart’s 
content. It is before arriving at San Remo 
that you come to the palm trees, which are 
here to be found in profusion, but looking 
rather like strangers to the scene. They 
are cultivated for the sake of the ceremo- 
nies and processions of “ Palm Sunday, and 
some other church festivals. The Vetturini 
next halt at Oneglia, a half-day’s journey, 
but it would be much better to stay at 
Porto Maurizio, which is a very fine point, 
and far better worth drawing from the 
west, where the great church on a terrace 
built on arches is a beautiful feature, and 
the mountains behind are grand ; you lose 
them altogether by drawing from Oneglia, 
and the church merely rises above inferior 
buildings. There is a very pretty modern 
suspension-bridge between Porto Maurizio 
and Oneglia, and it looks, in such scenery, 
quite as exotic as the palm trees. There 
are good opportunities for sketching boats 
and feluccas at Oneglia, and at most of the 
towns between this and Genoa ; the town 
itself is a better object when seen from some 
groups of pine on the road eastwards. The 
road hence often runs along the shore, and 
through flatter scenery, passing occasionally 
like a bye-path through olive woods, and 
then suddenly climbing a hill, as near Noli, 
runs through galleries as in the Alps. One 
of these forms a beautiful frame to the 
scenery beyond. Genoa becomes visible 
near here, but, before reaching it, Savona 
will furnish some good subjects. The castle 
is a fine object, and rich in varieties of local 
colour ; the port has always plenty of Me- 
diterranean craft, and about an hour’s walk 
towards the east will bring you to the vil- 
lage of Albissola, whence the view of 
Savona as a picture is most beautiful ; in- 
deed, Savona is arich field for the sketcher, 
and if he should be staying at Genoa, with- 
out the time to go the whole route to Nice, 
it is as well to know that there are several 
public conveyances daily to Savona. There 
are some pictures in the cathedral worth 
notice ; at the same time the whole of this 
route depends for its attractions upon out- 
of-door scenery. The remainder of the road 
to Genoa is thickly studded with villas or 
villages during its whole length ; at Coga- 
retto you are shown the house where 
Columbus was born (why not?) and one of 
its inhabitants rather vauntingly pointed to 
his name on the stern of a felucca I was 
drawing at the moment—then Voltri, and 
particularly Sestri, near to Genoa, afford 
excellent sketching. 

Genoa is seen to the greatest advantage 
from the water, whence, with some features 
all its own, it has many of the charac- 
teristics of Naples; it is not anywhere a 
particularly good subject for painting ; the 
principal features are too much scattered 
to compose well, so that all the best 
sketches contain merely portions, and even 
those rather of outlying objects than of the 
city itself. It is secnetiahens rich in attrac- 
tions to the artist from the water's edge to 
the ramparts. A busy harbour for ships of 
all nations, the quays are dotted with 
groups of interesting costume, loading or 
unloading bales and boxes of merchandise 
m every variety of picturesque package : 
gangs of mules with very elaborate head- 
gear wait close by, either to supply the 
crews with fruit and vegetables, or ca 
away small purchases to the hills above ; 
and all this is happily so much on the 

increase that the Sardinian government is 
engaged in removing the arsenal and fleet 
to the Bay of Spezaia to leave more room 


Se 





for the mercantile prosperity of Genoa. 
Within the city are numerous churches, 
which, however questionable in taste, are 
all worth notice ; and a crowd of palaces 
still containing much of their ancient 
splendour, and many of their most valuable 
pictures. Yet there has been an evident 
disinclination in some writers to do justice 
to the many artistic excellences of Genoa. 
Eustace says* “ the churches are numerous, 
and as splendid as marble, gilding, and 
painting can make them ; but have seldom 
any claims to architectural beauty. In truth 
ornaments and glare seem to be the prin- 
cipal ingredients of beauty, in the opinion 
of the Genoese.” In the face of this, 
Murray gives us the —— “of one of 
our most competent judges, Mr. Cockerell, 
who considers that to an architect, Genoa 
offers more useful objects of study than any 
other city in Italy, and that if he were 
compelled to select one for this purpose, he 
should choose Genoa.”t 


===> 2 


considerable height, spanning a ravine 
filled with houses, something in the manner 
of the upper town in Edinburgh. By the 
city gate near here is the little old church 
called San Stefano della Porta: here is 
the picture, the joint production of Raphael 
and his best pupil Giulio Romano, of the 
“Martyrdom of ge. Stephen.” This, too, is 
injured in effect by the trumpery decora- 
tions which stand before it, but it is one of 


* Classical Tour, vol. iii. 

+ ‘Handbook of North Italy.” These guides are in- 
valuable to the traveller ; so much so, one only wonders 
how our ancestors got on without them : but there will 
be errors everywhere, and there is a curious one in the 
“Genoa.” In the description of the cathedral, mention 
is made of the Pallavicini chapel as containing ‘‘a de- 
tached marble statue of a cardinal kneeling before the 
altar, a fine, but almost a startling re.” In vain did 
I hunt for this figure, till at last, from other circum- 
stances, [ found that the chapel, unlike most others, 
was not enclosed by a screen, or colonnade, but consisted 
mainly of an altar and steps against the wall of one of 
the aisles, and there, true enough, a stump of marble, 
fit to sit upon but not admire, might be traced to be the 
remains of a ——. figure, and of a cardinal, perhaps, 
from the rude resemblance to a broad-brimmed hat on 
the ground ! 





The churches of the An i 
with marble inside, and hasten ann oe 


fagade on the ontside—of y 2 en 
the eeetes, with black hep rey i. 
in layers, but with man itectural 
beauties, and the rich chee ‘we John 
beyond all of them—the Jesuits’ ch 
mg ge with an “ Assumption” +” 
Guido, and two fine pictures by Rubens 
one however almost lost by the decorations 
of flowers and candlesticks on the altar ; 
front of it—San Siro, with a misente 
exterior, but rich internally with marbles 
and frescoes, are those best worth seej 
in the city. High on the hill, rising ory 
it, and commanding a superb view, stands 
Santa Maria di Carignano with a dome and 
towers ; it is painted of a rosy hue and 
“lights up” wonderfully under the influence 
of an evening ‘~° This church containg 
some paintings, but it is better worth 
visiting for the view from it than for any- 








thing else: you reach it by a bridge of 


the three finest pictures in the world: the 
figure of St. Stephen has never been sur- 
passed by any one. They say it was 
restored by David during its stay in Paris. 
With the exception of the Daria Falses 
with its beautiful terraces running into the 
sea outside the city walls, and where is aD 
air of painful neglect, the Genoese Le 
show more vitality, if we may use — 
in such a sense, than do most of the 1 
palaces; for although their owners on 
enerally absentees, either for . 
aris, or for office at Turin, 80 that they os 
not appear very solicitous to age 
fading glories of their mansions, ; 
what remains appears to be an 
attended to, and is most liberally 
open, with scarcely an impedimes 
uninterrupted contemplation © Pao 
The palace of the Brignole family | 
best worth seeing, both for its archive the 
and for the paintings it — ho 
portrait of one of the eo ai 
daughter, by Vandyke, 18 
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oing far to see: the collection, indeed, 
aan containing some first-rate Italian 
ictures, is unusually rich in works by 
Rubens and Vandyke. On one occasion 
I found there was a general cleaning of the 
ictures and regilding the frames going on ; 
it is to be hoped no correspondent of the 
Genoese Times thought fit to write an 
insulting erposé of the precess. Next 
after this the Palazzo Sera, with its golden 
drawing-room — the Palazzo Pallavicino 
for pictures again—and the Durazzo, or 
Palazzo Reale, are the best worth seeing of | 
the palaces. The Senate house or Doge's 
Palace possesses a curious feature, which | 
may be suggestive to the minds of some, | 
There was formerly a range of statues of | 
illustrious Genoese all round the great | 
hall ; these being destroyed as imparting | 
notionsinconsistent with “Liberta,” they are | 
now replaced by figures with plaster heads 
and arms, and calico draperies, 

The route from Nice to Genoa has long 
been known by the name of the Corniche, 
or border road ; it is also called the Riviera 
di Ponente, in distinction to the road from 
Genoa to Spezzia, which iscalled the Riviera 
di Levante, the west and east shores that 
is to say. 

On leaving Genoa for Tuscany by land, 
we follow the Riviera di Levante so far 
as the bay of Spezzia, still exceedingly 
beautiful, but yielding the palm to the 
western portion. We have the same bold 
promontories enclosing miniature bays, and 
the same delicious verdure and varieties of 
fruit-bearing forests, but we miss the succes- 
sion of towns, so striking in their effect 
upon the surrounding landscape, and find 
only detached buildings scattered over the 
face of the hills, with, here and there, a 
church and its campanile as a centre of 
attraction. In a six hours’ drive, however, 
you reach Chiavari, a beautiful instance of 
that assemblage of objects which at once 
decides your stay till you have them. The 
inhabitants venture to hope they are in 
possession of a Velasquez, and like many 
others who own a treasure they cannot 
appreciate, appeal for confirmation, not to 
intrinsic merits, but to a certificate of some 
incident in connection with its history ; this 
boasts a journey to Paris and back in such 
good om em that it must be respectable 
to the end of its days. The long ascent of 
the Apennines, which we cross from this to 
reach Spezzia, abounds in fine views, but is 
not rich in subjects for the pencil ; Borghetto 
is a horrid place, but three more hours’ 
drive brings you to Spezzia with its far- 
famed gulf. Here there is a greater 
appearance of costume and picturesque 
incidents, and there are some pretty scraps 
about the town. The town itself is so lost 
in the vegetation which surrounds it that 
there issome difficulty in finding good points ; 
there is a fortress on the hill above it, and 
other materials if you will hunt them up. 
Porto Venere, a little rough port on the 
west horn of the crescent forming the bay, 
is within a long walk and hot be seen ; 
the woods and Martello towers on the road- 
side will break the distance, and the 
opposite coast, with the exquisite range of 
the Carrara mountains, will sufficient! 
occupy your attention. A short row or sail 
across the bay brings you to Lerici, which 
is an excellent point, and might have been 
the model of half of Gaspar Poussin’s 
mountain towns ; or it may be reached by 
& not unprofitable walk either from Spezzia, 
or Sarzana. To reach Sarzana from Spezzia 
you must pass the river Magra, a stream 
rather straggling over the face of the earth 
than working a e through it. This 








is done by a monster ferry-boat, and the 


assemblage collected waiting upon or dis- 
charged from this, if it fortunately happens 
to be an occasion of traffic, is not to be 
forgotten. The costume of the women in 
this district is curious, but very rich in 
colour. The hair at the back of the head 
is enclosed in along cherry-coloured silk 
net, fastened with a considerable length of 
ribbon of the same colour, while the front 
is concealed by an affectation of a straw hat 
with a brim to it, often decorated with 
straw ornaments, or flowers real or artificial, 
the whole affair being about six inches in 
diameter, of which the inside, or presumed 
place for the head, is certainly not more 
than two! They wear a long brown jacket 
of the colour and material of the Capuchin 
gown, which over petticoats of various 
colours and materials has a good effect, 
a speaking. A party returning 
rom a Festa at Spezzia were very elaborate 
in their ornaments ; one old woman had an 
especial treasure in a silver case round her 
neck, on which I was able to read the words 
“8S. S. lignum crucis ;” the only occasion on 
which I have known so humble a personage 
in possession of such an esteemed relic. 
The range of mountains here, and the town 


of Sarzana and adjacent villages, form a | all their own, usuall 
The town itself boasts a | in their favour, and as a few hours’ drive 
points of enables you to include so important a port 


beautiful scene. 


cathedral with architectural 
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looking little city, with some good features 
about it; but Pietra Santa, both foritself and 
for what it contains, is worth a day. After 
this, though still passing through a fine 
country with many towers rich in colour, 
and beautifully placed, but “out of the way,” 
we begin to es our practice of the pic- 
turesque, and once more find ourselves 
haunting churches and public buildings. 
At Lucca there is plenty to do in this way. 
The Duomo or cathedral is a museum of 
interesting objects, and San Michele, in the 
market-place, is very striking: there are 
good points about the ramparts, and a fine 
aqueduct stretches across the country for 
some distance. 

On leaving Lucea for Florence the choice 
of routes must be decided by the preference 
for sketching romantic scenery, such as 
would be found by returning to the moun- 
tains in the neighbourhood of Pistoja, or 


_ of studying the works bequeathed to us by 


| the painters, sculptors, and architects of the 


middle ages, which are preserved at Pisa. 


The world-wide celebrity of the latter - 


attractions, singularly separated from the 
dulness and decay of the city they were in- 
tended to adorn, occupying a little territory 
etermine the question 


interest, and a picture by Fiasella, a native | as Leghorn, with its busy quays thronged 


artist, whose works are highly esteemed in 
many Italian churches. He is mentioned 
by Lanzi as one of those who appeared at 
the close of the sixteenth century, giving a 
new impulse to the Genoa school ; but more 
successful as an imitator of others than in 
original design. In the picture of “The 
Slaughter of the Innocents” here, he has 
adopted Guido as a model, and with much 
success.” It would be quite worth while to 
stay at Carrara for sketching, and then to 
retrace your steps on foot to Lavenga for 
the fortress and the scenery there, but the 
associations of Carrara are too artistic to 
allow any one with such feelings to pass it 
by without a visit to the quarries. 

There is a considerable colony of sculptors 
always resident here, to practise where the 
material is cheap, but many of them never 
aspire higher than making indifferent copies 
of the most popular statues, ancient and 
modern ; there is a “store” for the sale of 
them at Leghorn, and I was amused to find 
how much the vicinity of the material, with 
other circumstances perhaps, may affect the 

rice of even such costly art as sculpture. 
found an acquaintance rather delighted 
with a purchase he had made for his 
mansion at home, not for its excellence, but 
because at Rome he had given one hundred 

uineas for a statue only four feet high, and 
1ere he had found one which was five feet 
and he had not paid nearly so much for it. 
Who can wonder that the dealers profit 
more by Art than the artists themselves ? 
At Rome | found it was a practice to give 
the sculptor who had rough-hewn the block 
into the shape of the figure it was eventually 
to represent, « piece of marble of a size 
sufficient for a bust which he might work 
for his own benefit, but here such a lump 
seems of little or no value at all. I saw 
them blast a block from the top of a quarry, 
which when it left its bed was large enough 
to have carved the Laocoon ; but it leapt 
into the air, bounding from erag to crag, at 
every stroke breaking off on ary ap- 
parently quite large enough for busts, till it 
finally eit to the earth seriously diminished 
in its bulk. 
Massa, an hour from Carrara, is a desolate 








* Domenico Fiasella, called ‘‘Sarzana,” from his 
native place. Vol. iil., p. 257. 











| by the sailors and merchants of all nations, 


in ever so short a stay at Pisa, this route is 
a preferred. Of the Pistoja road 

cannot speak from experience ; but I hear 
there are some fine scenes of ancient for- 
tresses on craggy steeps, in richly-wooded 
defiles, suggestive of more out-of-door work 
than will be found by going through Pisa. 
The drive from Lucca to Pisa (about three 
hours) runs through a rich and highly-cul- 
tivated country, and often reminds you of 
the same kind of scenery on a grander scale 
in Piedmont, but will not probably delay 
you on the road. Directly you see Pisa at 
all, you can see the monuments of Art 
which induced you to go there, The Ca- 
thedral, Baptistery, and the “Leaning 
Tower” the Campanile, are at once visible, 
(not so the Campo-Santo) and seem to greet 
your entrance with the welcome of familiar 
friends. This isolation from the city gene- 
rally (for they stand within the city walls) 
has an unpleasant effect in the landscape, 
which is rather increased than diminished 
by their colour, there being no other white 
dase visible in the group forming the re- 
mainder of the view. Asthe city stands in 
a plain, and is surrounded vi high walls, it 
is not easy to find points of view, and the 
streets themselves do not offer many ; the 
ranges of palaces and buildings along the 
teal of the Arno, are altogether finer than 
those along the river at Florence, called also 
“ Lungol’Arno,” but the general assemblage 
of forms and objects does not constitute such 
a good picture; indeed, you see little or 
aelbing yond the a which enclose 
the river, and as this is but little used, a few 
barges lying idly here and there, we look 
along the deserted quays lost in astonish- 
ment at such entire desertion of a once impor- 
tant and busy city, when thousands are 
crossing the Atlantic in the hope of finding 
room enough.* In short, there is little or 
nothing to occupy your time out of doors : the 
Ss aketoh-bookk ’ may be laid aside for the 
“handbook,” and your whole ye de- 
voted to the consideration of the long 
catalogue of treasures contained in and upon 
the four great wonders of mediseval art. 





0.0% lation of 150,000 inhabitants filled its vast 
precincts with life and animation, and spread fertility 
and riches over ite whole territory.” Eustace, yo! ili,, 
p. 66. 
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ON THE 


EMBELLISHMENT OF PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS 
WITH PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
BY EDWARD AALL, F.S.A., ARCHITECT. 


THE HALIS OF THE CITY OF LONDON.* 
MERCHANT-TAILORS’ HALi.. 


Mvcn might be expected from the Merchant 
Tailors’ Company in the way of advancement of 
Art. The hall and buildings in Threadneedle- 
street cover a large extent of ground ; the property 
immediately adjoining must produce a vast 
rental; the history of the Company is inte- 
reating and important, and Merchant Tailors’ 
School in Suffolk-lane is one from which pro- 
ceed men who give a tone to the intellectual 
status of the whole country. Let us examine how 
far we should be justified in these expectations, 
and how they would be borne out by the 
building and works of Art. 

Most of the Companies owe some of their im- 
portant privileges to Edward IIT., who, finding that 
the trading fraternities were—not restrictive as 
modern politicians might deem such associations 
—but rather, the chief impetus to the trade of his 
kingdom, gave charters or confirmed their privi- 
leges by letters-patent. Moreover, so important 
were they}considered by the King, that he en- 
deavoured to give them additional importance by 
himself becoming a member of one of them. He 
chose the “ Taylors’ and Linen-Armourers’,” after- 
wards Merchant Tailors’; the trade being the 
great importers of woollen-cloth, which the mon- 
arch wished to make the staple trade of his king- 
dom. Richard II. also wasa member ; and subse- 
quently, we believe, a larger number of sove- 
reigns and members of the nobility than have 
belonged to other Companies, have enrolled their 
names. It is not unworthy of note, that in 
seeking to honour what have lately been called 
protectionist principles, a long list of such per- 
son: chose, from so early a period, a company 
which has since become known as the Tory 
Company of London. Many important state- 
ments of policy have been made at banquets in 
Merchant Tailors’ Hall, as by the protectionists 
not long since. 

Henry VII. also granted a charter, and en- 
rolled himself a member. It is recorded that 
he once sat down “openly amongst them in a 
gown of crimson velvet of the fashion.” Later, 
we read of purchases and donations of works of 
Art. As in the majority of such cases, these works 
are portraits, which seem to have been obtained 
more to gratify individuals, than from consi- 
deration for any other advantage derivable from 
the possession. This is only the more remark- 
able in the present case, from the fact of the 
importance of the Merchant Tailors’ Company 
as connected with education, alluded to at the 
commencement. There isa record on February 9, 
1681, that application was made to the Lord 
Mayor, for permission to put up a statue of the 
King (James IT.) in the Royal Exchange. The 
sculptor seems to have been Grinling Gibbons ; 
and on September 16, 1685, is a minute, “that 





two of the wardens be requested to see what | 


forwardness Mr. Gibbons is in, who is to make his 
present Majesty's statue, and to hasten him 
therein.” Again, there is somewhat of servility 
apparent, as towards one who had no just 


claim to popularity, when we read that the | 


same King was requested to present his portrait, 
—which he afterwards did. A portrait of 
Charles IL was ordered to be bought to be 
hung up with it. These works we shall find 
in the buildings. James I. also seems to have 
been held in honour. It is recorded that Ben 
Jonson prepared an entertainment, at which 
the King was greeted “ with great and pleasant 
variety of music, of voices, and instruments, 
and ingenious speeches.” 

Amongst the important individuals connected 
with the ym Sir Thomas White, Master 
in 1561, was the founder of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Dr. South was at one time chaplain. 
An important person in Italian history, Sir John 
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Hawkwood, the soldier of fortune, is also thought 
to have been a member. Stow, the chronicler, 
and Speed, the historian, were members. The 
monument of the former, in the church of St. 
Andrew, Undershaft, was restored by the Com- 
y. The lists include also the names of Sir 
Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Eldon, and other individuals of note in politics. 
The ranks now seem to be chiefly recruited 
from the Stock Exchange. . 

The entertainments ‘every year consist of 
three dinners to the livery, seventeen court 
dinners, a dinner at Richmond, the graad 
political banquet on the 11th of June on the 
examination of the school by the President and 
Fellows of St. John’s College, and ‘a dinner to 
the Master and Wardens of the Skinners’ Com- 
pany, which seems to have originated in the 
peace after a dispute about precedence. It 
might be ex , therefore, that the hall and 
apartments where these entertainments take 
place, would be of appropriate character. 

We have hitherto made merely some general 
remarks on the City schools in connection with 
education in Art. The present case seems so 
important to our subject that it may well detain 
us a little longer. 

Merchant Tailors’ School is, with all the 
deficiencies of which we have to speak, a noble 
example of what may be done by a great cor- 
poration. It A. - founded ins —- and . 
supported by the Company out of their genera 
i. It Tambien Y Winehedion Eton, and 
Westminster Schools, in its connection with 
one particular college at the University. Out 
of the 50 fellowships at St. John’s, Oxford, 37 
are held by Merchant Tailors, and there are also 
exhibitions at both universities. The school 
consists of upwards of 200 boys. The charge 
is 104. per annum, but great interest is required 
to get admission. The course of education ori- 
ginally included Hebrew and classical literature, 
writing, arithmetic, and mathematics. To these 
the French language and modern history were 
not added till so late as 1846. 

Now the important point for notice is, 
that here in a great publie school, from which 
proceed men of influence in politics and 
in educational advancement, there is no mention 
of general science, and none of Art. There are 
now many private schools in the country, 
which are, in some of the essentials of sound 
education, in a far higher position ; and, as was 
lately shown in these some of those 
intended for the humbler classes have very 
great advantages. But the result of this state 
of things in the important public schools, and 
in the universities, is simply the production of 
men claiming a certain position, filling the 
learned professions and the legislature, but in 
truth only half-educated—ignorant of much of 
that on which the position of the country 
depends, confident and hasty in assertions, and 
prejudiced against opinions which do not run 
in the cramped channel of previous training. 
We do not give the names of eminent men as 
examples of this: we are content to refer to the 
tendency of the system. The new department 
of the Board of Trade may just save the country 
from being outstepped, where these subjects 
have long been properly attended to. Know- 
ledge of practical science and of Art is still 
lamentably deficient. 

It is not necessary that we should again 


| remind the reader, that we are not digressing 





from our general subject in notices of many 
matters of which we have spoken. The arts of 
painting and sculpture, in combination with 
the architecture, have real value, and are de- 
serving of all encouragement, considered only 
as the means of recreation ; but far greater is 
their value towards that obvious and that in- 
sensible education which the mind receives from 
their works through the medium of the eye. 
Moreover, there is yet a distinct influence, that 
in the knowledge of objecta—considered as to 
their mere forms—of the greatest value in educa- 
tion. To these ends, then, have we considered 
that { corporations (who, as lately shown, 
alone have the power) should dedicate portions of 
their funds and of their buildings, and let us 
now, in the case before us, proceed to examine 
the available means and the actual results. 





nt aaa! 
We have no information i the income 
of the Company, but m h of ir property j 
of = most valle Meee lg . 
€ present buildin d_ premises 
divided into three tag In Threedmee 
Street is a row of buildings lately re-modelled 
or rather rebuilt—and let as offices, At the at 
and west ends are entrances leadi i. 


e 
a. , 
the backs of the houses in Cornhill shat” — 


The Company had a hall long prior i 
of Edward it, but bought Delitings to The 
needle Street of Edmund Crepin in 1331, 
These did not escape the t fire; but it does 
not seem to be ‘guanlly tneed that some 
portions in the basement, consisting of groined 
arches springing from corbels, still in, ag 








well as parts about the kitchen which “ae 


Jarman * 
surveyor. The hall is.said 10 have been faicnnd 
about 1671: but it is difficult to reconcile the 
Tudor gothic windows, of a character somewhat 
different to what we should look for from 
Jarman, with that date.—The easternmost of 
the two entrances from Threadneedle Street 
leads under an archway, across a small paved 
court, to a porch formed by Corinthian columns 
on‘steps, flanked by candelabra. This entrance 
is not now used, or we might repeat some 
former suggestions as to the conversion of open 

The lobby proceeding from it is 
under the gallery of the great hall, 

Near to the south end is the court room. 

This room er about half the length 
of the east side o rete ee or 
garden court, from which it is lighted. t 
in its moulded doorcase and modillion cornice, it 
is perfectly plain. Over the chimney-piece isa 

icture of Henry VII. delivering his ¢ of 
incorporation to the master and wardens. It 
was painted by one of the court of assistants, 
Nathaniel Clar who ted it, the court 
returning their thanks with a silver waiter of the 
value of 251.—There are six its of mem- 
bers of the ns. which seem to be part of 
the seven presented by Mr. John Vernon in 

1614, Having become very dark by time, they 
require even a better light than they have 
here. They ‘are however interesting pictures, 
and the head of Robert Dow, master in 1578, is 
well painted. 

The westernmost entrance brings us through a 
square entrance-hall, with pilasters on the walls 
and a plain panelled ceiling, to a small square 
vostiiedle from which folding-doors in front open 
to the corridor, giving access to the prim 
cipal rooms of entertainment. A door on the 
right leads to the clerk's offices. There 
are several waiting-rooms in these last, well 
lighted from the ceiling, which it would not be 
inconsistent with business purposes to m 
from their present undecorated character. The 
same unnecessary and inconsistent plainness of 
uniform cream-colour characterises the whole 
entrance, the single exception being in the 

resence of a few Sienna scagliola pedestals for 
light or flowers on state occasions. The whole 
of this entrance is, however, well planned for 
effect, with the additions which seem 80 0b 
viously n . The small vestibule, which is 
five steps up from the entrance-ball, has Tonic 
columns in the angles, the entablature taking 
the circular form on the plan. It is domed over, 
with circular opening ; the effect of the conical 
light and reuaiagr which covers it is, a, 
inferior to the single piece of glass, : 
other similar cases. eugly pendant c 
— be removed, and plain wall space relieved 
by decoration. : 

"In the corridor before mentioned, al 
southward, and of which a vi . 
reverse way is given, Mr. S. Beachcroft, the archi 
tect to the Company, has produced an effective 
composition, without any very serious expendi 
ture. It requires only appropriate a 
The propriety of this has, we believ, oh, 
talked about. No work of Art is to be 
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this excellent situation ; although the deficiency 
of the design in this particular must have 
struck the attention of every member of the 
Company. The east wall affords some large 
spaces, for which subjects connected with the 
history of the company, in fresco, would be well 
adapted. The ceiling should also be enriched, 
—in its case, with decorative or allegorical 








paintings. A decorative pavement should be 
more frequently an object of attention than we 
generally see it. Good positions might bo 
found for sculpture. The scagliola pedestals 
supporting nothing, form the only attempt at 
present made. The waiting-rooms would be 
required to partake in a minor degree in the 
scheme of embellishment, 





Proceeding southward, we enter the staircase- 
hall. In the lower part, and, indeed, up to the 
ceiling at the top, notwithstanding the size of the 
hall, the width of the stairs, and some little 
carving about the balusters and string of the 
stairs, meanness of character prevails. The 
ceiling is quite plain, and the walls—excepting 
that a few portraits are hung in the upper part— 
are bare and dirty. The pictures themselves we 
have not seen any mention of; but they are not 
unworthy of notice. The portraits of Sir 
William Prichard, Sir William Turner, and Sir 
Patience Ward, are said to be by Kneller ; but 
the best picture seems to be that which is the 
portrait jof John Salter. Of this last we 
could learn nothing. They have all become 
much discoloured. A more recent work, the 
portrait of Sir Claudius Hunter, our informant 
thought was by Beechey, but was uncertain. 
With the little care taken by the possessors of 
works of Art, to preserve readily accessible 
records of particulars connected with them, 
much of their chief interest, in very few years 
is lost. Why should not the intelligent 
officer who acts as beadle, employ himself 
about asuccinct printed statement of such par- 
ticulars, as to all the works of Art which have 
been or are in existence. We do not suppose 
there would be much difficulty with the records, 
to one determined to take the requisite trouble. 
Herbert's account supplies some interesting 
notes; but if it be true that his materials were 
not obtained direct, there must be more, worth 
the rooting out; this we may say, without 
going so far as Pope did in extravagant panegyric, 
of such artists as “ Great Kneller.” 

In the present state of the picture-cleaning 
question, and with the doubt which some have as 
to the propriety of all removal of discoloured 
varnish, we must hesitate to touch upon it. But 
we cannot but regret to see here, and in rooms 
which have yet to be noticed, portraits to which 
some historic interest must be attached, with 
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many of the forms and features (even in rooms 
which are not badly lighted) now barely 
observable. 

From the staircase hall, doors lead eastward to 
the great hall and quadrangle, and southward to 
the court dining-room. This last apartment is 
of large size, but again, quite unworthy of the 
Merchant Tailors’ Company. It has plain wain- 
scoted walls, painted in light oak colour, pier 
glasses at each end, and a ceiling in large com- 
partments, with a few mouldings, and is furnished 
in very poor style. Some little carving above 
the fire-place and sideboard of the Gibbons 
character, has been spoiled by repeated painting. 
There are however, a few pictures. Two heads, 
said to be Mark Antony and Cleopatra, are 
attributed to Otho Venius. A well-painted head 
of Henry VIII. is by Paris Bordone. A head of 
Charles I. is very black-looking—an objection- 
able appearance from which a three-quarter 
portrait of Charles II., and even one by Opie, 
a portrait of George Bristow, once clerk of the 
Company—are not free. The portrait of George 
North, also clerk, by Hudson, has one of that 
artist's well-painted heads. 

The great hall is of very large dimensions, and 
considerable height, but hasno corresponding rich- 
ness or effective character. The ceiling is indeed 
a temporary boarded one, put up recently, after 
parts of the old panneled ceiling had fallen. 
The usual arrangement of the old halls is 
observed. The screen at the east end is formed 
by Ionic three-quarter columns on pedestals, and 
supports the arms of the Company which are of 
large size, and are gilt; at the top is an iron 
railing. At each end isa niche, with an emble- 
matic figure, and there are three glazed doors, 
There are some festoons and enrichments, but 
the whole of inferior character.—The dais end is 
raised two steps: the wall at the back is wain- 
scoted, with Ionic pilasters, and at one end isa 
semi-circular recess, quite plain, for the plate. In 
some of the pilaster spaces, are lists of the royal 
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and noble personages who have belonged to the 
Company, enclosed by ornamental bordering. 
Two other spaces have portraits of George iL 
and his queen by Ramsay, duplicates of those at 
Goldsmiths’ Hall. In the upper part of this end 
of the hall, with an order of Corinthian columns, 
and with arms above, are three arched openings 
looking from an upper chamber, and filled with 
plate glass in light casements. These open on 
to a narrow balcony, so as to allow ladies to see 
and hear the proceedings below. The chamber 
contains a few valuable pictures, and seen from 
the hall is really an effective feature.—The 
side walls at the lower part, are covered 
with plain wainscoting, with shields disposed 
round its cornice ; and iron brackets support 
flags on important occasions. Above, on each 
side, are four lofty mullioned and transomed 
windows, with four-centred arches and foliated 
lights. They are nearly filled with coats of arms 
in stained glass. Massive tables of good 
character surround the hall. From the ceiling 
are hung large glass lustres. The whole, how- 
ever, seems exceedingly bare and dirty, and we 
cannot bring to our minds—even with all the 
upholsterer’s work and other expensive temporary 
accessories, which the absence of more appro- 
priate and permanent decoration entails—any 
effect which to the eye of persous of real taste, 
would not be completely at variance with that 
intended, and with what would be consistent 
with the other accessories of an entertainment. 

Upstairs, over the court dining-room, is the 
drawing-room, sometimes-called from the pic- 
tures which it contains, the Princes’ Chamber. 
Here again we have the same poverty of archi- 
tectural character. A few clumsy pilasters 
round the walls, painted in imitation of Sienna 
marble, are almost the only feature. 

We know that in a drawing-room, people still 
think more of a few crimson cushions and 
curtains, and similar conventional fineries, than 
of real consistent architectural character, and of 
the presence and effective result of works of 
Art. But the despotism of these convention- 
alities is now threatened, and the art of archi- 
tecture has much to gain, and much permanent 
good to effect, by matters such as many now 
belonging to the mere upholsterer’s work, 
being treated as parts of the permanent struc- 
ture—no less than have all the arts to gain b 
being treated in combination, and each wit 
due recognition of the proper scope of the other. 

There are, however, on the walls of this room, 
four full-length portraits of some historic 
interest. Two are by Kneller, and represent 
Charles IT. and James II. They seem to be those 
referred to in the record of 1687. The other 
two are by Murray, and represent William III. 
and Queen Mary II. If not copies of the same 
subjects by Murray, which we noticed in Fish- 
mongers’ Hall, they somewhat resemble them. 
In their present state, these pictures seem 
obviously unsuited to the character of such 
aroom. A much better effect than at present 
exists would be gained, if the panels over the 
doors were filled with painted subjects or 
decoration. 

The small chamber looking into the Great 
Hall, seems to have been in part re-model- 
led. It is internally, rather nicely treated archi- 
tecturally, though devoid of colour. The 
introduction of this in the ceiling might be 
managed so as to do away with the effect of the 
want of accordance of the lantern with the plan 
of the room. The most valuable pictures 
are here. A portrait of the late Duke of 
Wellington standing beside his horse, is Sir 
David Wilkie’s, and though not always con- 
sidered a good likeness, is a very fine work of 
Art. A good portrait of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
seated with his dog near him, is by Briggs, R.A. 
A portrait of the Duke of York is by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. But a still more — work is 
the three-quarter length portrait of Pitt, b 
Hoppner—a truly noble presentment of an intel- 
lectual head. 

In former notices of City Halls we have 
endeavoured to show, how favourably circum- 
stanced many of the companies would be for 
the disposition of works of Art, and even in 
regard to other objects, could their buildings be 
remodelled in some minor particulars. In fact, 
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the modern architects of buildings in the City, | 


show an amount of contrivance in the use of 
confined space, without interference with the 
access of light, which men like Jarman seem to 
have had no ideaof. Ground was often wasted, 
and there is often noready access between import- 
ant parts of the building. As we saw in Drapers’ 
Hall, and indeed in the Mansion House, the 
seem actually to have been intended to 
through the open air, and here at Merchant 
Pailors Hall an open covered way has had to 
be made across the quadrangular enclosure, to 
allow of communication between the east and 
west ends of the building without passing 
through the great hall. Now, why should not 
this, since it interferes with no lights, be made 
a permanent corridor or portico, and be filled 
with works of Art. A suitable place would 
thus be gained for sculpture, or perhaps the 
different portraits might be here collected 
together, where they would be more interesting 
by the association, and where they might have 
an excellent light, and by which removal the 
drawing-room at least, remodelled as to its 
architecture, might receive modern pictures of 
a character more consistent with its purpose. 

This is not by any means the only modifica- 
tion we could suggest as regards the ground 
occupied by the large garden, and the smaller 

space et the back of the clerk's office. Even 
should there be any fear of interference with 
lights by the erection of buildings of one story 
in height, such pieces of ground could be 
laid out with better result than we see here. 
The large trees and shrubs would produce a 
very happy effect in combination with sculp- 
ture, and we have endeavoured to advocate 
something of the same kind of alteration in 
previous cases. There is no access to the 
smaller area, but we believe this could be got 
at the spot now occupied by rooms used as 
lumber places. 

Amongst the objects in the Company's pos 
session, are two state palls. These were not 
amongst those exhibited in 1850 at the Society 
of Arts. Similar palls remain elsewhere, and all 
of them are of some interest as works of Art. 
The manner of conducting funerals by frater- 
nities had advantages which might be especially 
suggestive in modern times. 

We have devoted some space to the case of 
this particular Company from the reasons stated 
at the outset, and those which all along have 
been the spirit of our remarks. If there be a 
Company from which much might be expected 
in the way of that active encouragement of the 
combined Arts which public corporations alone 
can afford, it is surely one which possesses wealth, 
and extensive buildings, and ground, which 
thinks something of the manner in which its 
costly entertainments are given, and which 
prides itself, and after all has reason to pride 
itself, upon what it does towards national educa- 
tion. There is no danger in the prescription of 
an extensive course of elementary education, 
as open to the fear of superficiality— a bug- 
bear for which people deny themselves the 
power of that self-education which should be the 
work of life, and which power results from having 
attained the initiatory steps, at that age when 
such work can most readily be undergone. But 
there is danger from the continued influence—in 
politics, and in regard to the promotion of Art 
and science (which are greatly dependent upon 
political changes) of half-educated men. How- 
ever eminent in particular attainments, they 
have all the delusive prejudices of ignorance, 
in matters affecting the real progress of the 
country. 

The mistake into which we in England had 
fallen, as compared with the progress elsewhere in 
the Arts, and in scientific and industrial edu- 
cation, is now, we believe, fully appreciated in 

both divisions of the new Department of 
Science and Art ; and it is because we feel (with- 
out being uninterested in any collection of por- 
traits such as we have examined) that the 
Merchant Tailors’ Company have yet to do much 
~—very much—for all the objects to which we 
have alluded and to which they devote their 
funds, that we have endeavoured to urge upon 
them at such length, the undertaking of some 
y active and commensurate steps. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES, 


Paris.—Some important archeological monu- 
ments have been lately added to the Louvre, for 
which a small room has been newly opened at the 
extremity of the Assyrian Museum; a sarcophagus 
found in the tomb of the kings of Jerusalem, a 
bust found at Palmyra, and other antiquities, have 
been placed therein. The Assyrian Museum has 
also received two glass cases containing necklaces, 
bracelets in agate stone and ivory, combs, several 
engraved stones, inscriptions, &c., from Nineveh. 
In the Marble Saloon have been placed — five 
hundred various arms in silex, vases, jewellery, 
divers instruments found lately at Fecamp, &c. ; 
also a magnificent antique plate foundat Dommery, 
in 1758, in a Gaulic tomb. The Louvre is making 
rapid progress, one hundred and sixty sculptors are 
constantly employed in sixteen ateliers on the 
artistic portions, the whole of which will be 
executed in the best style of Art. The ceilings 
and other parts will also be decorated by our first 
ornamental artists.—At Avignon several most 
interesting paintings of early Christian art have 
been lately discovered; one on the walls of the 
Church of the Celestins, the other on those of the 
chapel founded in 1431, by Jean Reolin, Bishop of 
Autun, in the Church of St. Peter of Luxembourg. 
These paintings are declared to be equal to any- 
thing left us of this period.—The Academy of 
Painting have filled the seat vacant by the death 
of M. Blondel, by the election of M. Flandria, M. 
E. Delacroix was second in the number of votes.—A 
“Rapport” has been made on the last Salon by 
order of the “ Societé libre des Beaux Arts,”’ in 
which much regret is expressed at the universal 
mediocrity pervading the fine arts here, (nous 
regorgeons de médiocrités,) and the total absence 


| of really great Art.—The Emperor has sent to the | 


‘‘Musée de Bordeaux,” a painting by Rubens, 
representing the decollation of St. John, purchased 
for that purpose by the civil list at the price of 
16,000 frances. —M. Visconti, architect of the Louvre, 
has been named member of the Academy in place 
of M. Blouet, deceased; Robert Fleury has re- 
placed M. Blondel as professor at the Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

GuEnt.—The opening of the triennial exhibition 
of the Fine Arts in this city, took place on the 21st. 
of August, in the presence of all the civic and 
military authorities. These occurrences, alternating 
annually between the three cities of Brussels, 
Antwerp, and Ghent, are generally treated by the 
local governments as great solemnities, The col- 
lection now on view numbers 495 works of painting 
and sculpture ; the latter is in very small propor- 
tion. Besides the native artists, there are 
numerous contributions from Holland, Germany, 
France, and England. From the latter they are 
principally water-colour drawings ; and being the 
first time the English water-colour pictures have 
been seen in any Continental exhibition, they form 
a portion of great and intense interest. Among the 
Belgian celebrities are works by De Keyzer, Gallait, 
Cluys, J. Eckhout, Bossuet, Brackelaer, Hamman, 
Kremer, Minguet, Kuytenbrouwer, Robbe, Rof- 
fiaens, T’Schaggeny, Van Schendel, and the two 
sons of Eugene Verboeckhoven. L. Gallait’s two 
pictures of the ‘‘ Family of a Prisoner,” and 
** Tasso in Prison,’’ do not sustain the talent dis- 
played in his picture of the ‘‘ Temptation of St. 
Anthony,” belonging to the King of the Belgians, 
which is now in Dublin. ‘The other Belgian 
painters show very good examples of their skill ; 
and some names, new to the public, appear for the 
first time with great promise. Among these are 
two of Verboeckhoven’s sons, one as a landscape 
painter, and the other with the subject of ‘‘ Hamlet 
and Horatio inthe Churchyard,” from the quota- 
tion of ‘‘ Alas, poor Yorick!’’ Among the Dutch 
artists, there are pictures by Bosboom, Hulk, the 
Koekocks, Schelfhout, Waldorp, and other familier 
names. The Germans include Achenbach, Zwen- 

auer, and Calame; the small picture exhibited 
y the latter, of ‘‘ A View on a Swiss Lake,” is of 
exquisite beauty in colour, and, although little 
more than a foot square, has a price affixed to it of 
807. The French painters are in great strength, 
thirty-two cases filled with pictures, being sent 
from the recent Exhibition at Paris. The most 
distinguished of these is the ‘“‘ Horse-Market of 
Paris,’’ by Mile Rosa Bonhéur, which was one 
of the greatest ornaments of the Paris Saloon. 
There are some excellent works also by Dauzats, 
Antigna, Garneray, Gudin, and Gosse—the latter 
has sent the exquisite small picture of the ‘‘ Burn- 
ing of Sir Isaac Newton’s Manuscripts.” A pair 
of flower-pieces, painted about four years since by 
St. Jean, of Lyons, have been contributed by the 
possessor; they are of magnificent beauty. The 
most important sculpture in the Saloon of Ghent, 


is the marble at chau 
W. Geefs _of eon. ~ in fe 
Art comprise studies of two intesis of 
in Belgium, being entirely painted j 
tive sacred edifices, by D. Roberta, R 
Martin has contributed the well-kno 
of the “ Curfew.” Messrs, Hulm 
W. Oliver, C. Barber, and others hav 
scapes; Bell Smith a pastoral subj part v 
distinguished amateur, H. A. J ect, ‘and the 
Hami ton Place, very kindly permitted rae Exq,, of 
painted by him of “ Venus Ri ae ae 
to accompany the 
has created a 
artists for the singular 
flesh tints, recalling in 
Etty’s purity of x pi 
comprise one of the chefs d'euvre of Barth 
—a large drawing of hollyhocks. It ene 
place of honour in the gallery where this f 
Art is placed, being hung alone where the st, 
tectural >" of the buildi appear to be 
constructed displaying 5 single 
Art of surpassing ite. te — 
also exhibits a beautiful drawi 
sao ao ous fae | 

ol are some t very finest 
Weigall, H. Warren, E. Warren, T. Bors, fon. 
botham, Chase, D’Exville, Howse, Fahey, Rochand 
Harrison Weir, F. Goodall, A.R.A., Fanny Steers 
Mrs. Oliver, C. Taylor, &e., &e. At the request 
of the Royal Society of Ghent, Louis Haghe has 
exhibited a fine proof of the large lithographic 
print he executed of the “ Siege of Jerusalem,” 
from the picture by D. Roberts, R.A. The “ Blue 
Lights,” after Turner, by Carrick, printed in 
colours by Day and Son, anda brilliant proof of the 
‘‘ Infant Saviour ’’ engraved by George Doo, afier 
the picture by Raffaelle, belonging to Henry 
Farrer, Esq., are also among the attractions of the 
English department. The Exhibition is held in 
| the halls of the University, which from their 
space, mode of lighting, and architectural grandeur 
are well adapted for artistic dis 

Brusse_s.—Mons. N.* De Keyser has returned 
from Vienna with the portrait of the Archduchess 
Henriette Marie, now Duchess of Brabant. This 
eminent painter was sent ex by the King of 
the Belgians, who has notified his entire satisfac- 
tion at the resemblance, and has presented the 
picture to the city of Antwerp. 

ANTWERP.— Since the retirement of the Baron 
Wappers from the direction of the Royal Academy 
of Arts in Antwerp, the appointment remains un- 
filled; no artist of sufficient eminence, to whom it 
has been offered, being willing to perform the 
duties connected with it. 
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DUBLIN INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 
THE QUEEN'S VISIT. 





| Ir required no remarkable spirit of prophecy to 
| predict that the visit of the Queen and Prince 
| Albert to Ireland, for the express purpose of in- 
specting theexhibition of manufacturesand works 
of Industry and of Art, which are now collected 
within the Crystal apr < _— —* 
received by the people of Ireland im & 
worthy the occasion. It is true the Queen 
crossed the channel that separates the two 
countries, and entered the Irish metropolis, un- 
incumbered by the pomp and pageantry 
usually mark a royal progress ; she demanded 
no triumphal entry,—she sought not an ovation 
from her subjects ; but they received her a “a 
way far more impressive, and, we yay voter 
more consonant with her feelings, than the ~ 
gorgeous spectacle could wy rye 5 
and hearty expressions of respe . 
We are a believe, as some would have us, 
that the spirit evoked by the Royal — 
was but the impulse of the hour: it out 
conviction that a change has been -“ 
the hearts of the masses of the Irish p 
are not wholly given over to party and ign 
they see in the beautiful ce which 
patriotism of William Dargan has a 
earnest of good things to come, reg 
ceive in the compliment —s ib bY 
Majesty and the Prince } 
Irish pemeh ws and industry, which Royal 
visitors are desirous of fostering and al 
If we are right in ascribing to the Ine oy 
the sentiments we have expressed, “aah eet i 
and rightly estimate the benefits 
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time accrue to the country from the Dublin 
Industrial Exhibition? We say “in time,” for, 
granting that in energy, intelligence, and talent, 
Ireland is in no way inferior to any other part of 
the British dominions, and when we say this we 
put ourselves on an equality with the rest of the 
world—she cannot bring these qualities at once 
to operate practically and beneficially on her 
interests; centuries passed in comparative inert- 
ness, in moral and social stagnation, in party 
feuds, and in the useless waste, from unsuitable 
opportunities, of whatever powers have been 
called into action, have but ill fitted her for 
assuming the attitude of a thriving and indus- 
trious population without passing through those 
educational and preparatory stages that are 
absolutely essential to produce such a result. 
But it is much to see the ground made ready for 
future labours, and minds willing and hands 
ready to work with vigour, determination, and 
self reliance. And now, to use the language of 
scriptural metaphor, if hostile bands will but 
“ beat their spears into pruning-hooks, and their 
swords into ploughshares,” and exert the same 
amount of energy, spirit, intelligence, and 
industry in developing the natural and acquired 
resources of the country, which they have too 
long used to crush or retard them, a far brighter 
and more honourable day will dawn upon Ireland, 
than any she has witnessed during the ages of 
her existence. She has given birth to statesmen, 
warriors, divines, poets, painters, and authors, of 
whom she has just reason to be proud ; they 
have brought honour to the country, but little 
beside; for her comfort and real prosperity she 
must possess a community who shall strive for 
internal peace, and whose contentions of hand 
and heart shall be for the noble object of her 
national improvement in all that tends to the 
promotion of human happiness. Almost every- 
where throughout the world old things are pass- 
ing away, a fresh impulse and a new direction 
have been given to thought and action ; civilised 
nations have entered upon a severe, and, we 
believe, an honourable competition in the arts of 
peace ; none of us, least of all no part of the 
United Kingdom, can afford with safety to her- 
self, and therefore ought not, to remain neuter 
in the struggle for supremacy ; the country that 
hesitates to take part, or that only does so half 
willingly, is lost. From what Ireland is now 
doing we augur no such ill for her. 

Those who witnessed the visit of the Royal 
party to the Exhibition on the morning of the 
30th of August are not likely to lose the reeol- 
lection of it ; the crowded state of the building 
and the enthusiastic reception given to the 
illustrious visitors were a becoming homage 
paid to the Queen and Prince for their kind 
and gracious mark of the interest they felt in 
the undertaking. It was a spectacle exceeded 
only in extent and brilliancy by that ex- 
hibited in Hyde Park in 1851. Every suc- 
cessive visit made by her Majesty and Prince 
Albert for the purpose of minutely inspecting 
the principal objects contained in the edifice in 
Merrion Square, served to show that their presence 
was not merely complimentary: there was an 
evident desire to make a practical acquaintance 
with what Ireland could herself produce, and 
attract to her shores from other countries. “ Jt 
has added much to my gratification,” the Queen 
said in reply to the address from the Com- 
mittee of the Exhibition, “in revisiting this 
portion of my dominions, to see the complete success 
of an enterprise which has been carried out in a 
spurit of energy and self-reliance, and with no 
pecuniary aid but that derived from the patriotic 
munificence of one of my Irish subjects.” 

And “ what shall be done with the man whom 
the Queen delighteth to honour?” Mr. 
was presented to Her Majesty in the midst of 
all that assembled multitude of the noble and 
the wealthy, who cheered most enthusiastically 
when he knelt down to kiss the royal hand ; and 
the following day the illustrious party visited 
him at his own house—a mark of distinction 
which, we believe, has rarely or never before 
been paid by the Queen to a commoner, except 
if we recollect rightly, though our impression 
may be altogether wrong, to the late Sir Robert 
Peel at Tamworth. And the favours thus 
granted, coupled with the benefits his country 
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must derive from his munificent deeds, will, 
there is little doubt, amply satisfy the mind of 
William Dargan, even should he receive no 
other mark of royal consideration ; but Ireland 
owes him a debt of gratitude which she ought 
not to be slow in recognising, and in liberally 
paying so far as she is able; whether or not 
the proposed “ Dargan Industrial Institute,” or 
any other testimonial, be offered in memorial of 
his patriotic exertions, he will have the proud 
consciousness of knowing that he has laboured 
ardently and generously for her welfare, and 
that his name will occupy a page in her history 
which the malevolence of party cannot blacken, 
nor sectarian feuds blot out. 

We look upon the Dublin Industrial Exhibi- 
tion as the first practical and beneficial result of 
the labours, mental and physical, of Prince 
Albert on behalf of British Art-industry; he has 
not only invented the machinery, so to speak, for 
giving a new and energetic impulse to manufac- 
turing Art, but he has set it to work promptly 
and vigorously. More good than has hitherto 
been attained will inevitably follow ; the extent 
of it, however, must rest mainly with those who 
are most interested, pecuniarily, in our commer- 
cial prosperity. 


—— 


THE 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 





WE have, in our desire to keep the readers 
of the Art-Journal acquainted with the 
progress of science, usually given some 
account of the annual gatherings of this 
Parliament of science. This year, our 
scientific men have assembled in the great 
commercial port of Hull. The meeting has 
been fess numerously attended than many 
former ones; there has been an unusual 
absence of foreigners, and a great many 
of the old members of the Association were 
not present. The number of local members, 
however, added to the lists of the Associa- 
tion, proves that the interest in these con- 
ferences is by no means abated. The loss 
of the old familiar faces: appears to have 
arisen principally from the circumstance 
that in the autumnal month of September 
they are usually on the continent, or at 
some distant place reposing from the toil of 
thought. 

In the opening speech of the president, 
Mr. Hopkins, which was delivered in the 
fine hall of the Mechanics’ Institution on 
the evening of Wednesday the 7th of 
September, a general sketch was given 
of the scientific advances of the past year. 
The discoveries of Lord Rosse of the mys- 
terious nebulze, which lie so far from us 
in the immensity of space, as only to be 
resolvable from mere clouds into a sort of 
star-dust, by telescopic powers of the 
highest order, were particularly dwelt on, 
and some beautifully executed drawings of 
the nebule, executed by Lord Rosse, were 
exhibited. The dynamical theory of heat, 
which attempts to explain all its pheno- 
mena by the hypothesis of motion, and the 
results of some remarkable experiments 
now in p ss under the direction of the 
President himself on the fusing point of 
bodies under great pressure, were minutely 
detailed. The great work of Dove on the 
“Earth’s Annual Temperature” was re- 
ferred to. Mr. Mallett’s researches and 
report on earthquake phenomena, and their 
relation to geologi effects, were the 
subjects of minute consideration, and the 
President concluded his excellent address 
with some remarks on the —— cha- 
racter of the present age, which remarks, 
as bearing on the systems of scientific and 
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day,—were so much to the purpose, that we 
can only regret our inability from want of 
space to quote them entire. 

In the sections which commenced their 
meetings on Thursday the 8th, there 
does not appear to have been any matter of 
remarkable novelty. The physical section, 
amongst other consmunications of a mathe- 
matical or purely physical character, had a 
communication from M, Claudet, “On the 
angle to be given to binocular photographie 
pictures for the stereoscope,” and Professor 
John Phillips exhibited some images of the 
moon’s wales impressed by her own light 
upon the surface of calotype paper. That 
the faint light reflected to us from the lunar 
dise should be sufficiently powerful to effect 
chemical changes upon the earth’s surface 
is sufficiently surprising, but that the 
impression should give us, delineated with 
much delicacy, the hills and the valleys of 
our satellite, appears to be a peculiar 
triumph of the phctepmentile art. 

In the chemical section a report was read 
on the chemical action of the solar radia- 
tions, which led to a long, animated, and 
most interesting discussion on the identity, 
or otherwise, of the chemical and luminous 
phenomena of the sun’s rays. This led to a 
suggestion that the next morning should be 
devoted to the consideration of photography 
in a more extended manner. Upon this 
oceasion Professor Robert Hunt took up the 
subject of the chemistry of photography. 
M. Claudet extemporised “ the practice oF the 
Daguerreotype,” and several local amateurs 
and artists assisted. 

Photography indeed formed a great 
feature at this meeting. On Monday 
evening the physics of photography formed 
the subject of a discourse, delivered at the 
wish of the council, also by Mr. R. Hunt, 
who has so constantly contributed all infor- 
mation on this subject to the Art-Journal, 
A very choice exhibition of photographs 
also added much to the interests of the 
evening promenades in Sculcoate’s Hall. 
Amongst the finest examples of the art we 
might mention the following :— 

Two exquisitely beautiful views by 
Messrs. Ross and Thomson of Edinburgh, 
which whether for size, delicacy and beauty 
of tone, or correctness of effect as it regards 
light and distance, are certainly superior to 
anything we have hitherto seen. 

An extensive series of views from Venice, 
which have been contributed by Messrs. 
Bland and Long of Fleet Street, were greatly 
admired. 

Mr. Buckle of Peterboro’, Mr. Delamotte 
of Bond Street, Mr. Sandford, Messrs. 
Knight, Mr. Mayall, Mr. Malone, Mr. 
Henneman, and several other photo- 
graphic artists and amateurs contributed 
largely. The characters of their respec- 
tive works are well known. In them we 
have the peculiarities exemplified of the 
photographic art, and each variety of style 
distinctively marked. 

Many papers were read in the sections, of 
much Roca interest, and matters of con- 
siderable importance were discussed in 
those devoted to bes J Zoology, 
Geography, Statistics, a echanics. 
re on atc were not of that character 
which properly belongs to the Art-Jowrnal, 
and we therefore refer our readers to those 
sources to which more properly belong the 
details of these sciences and their applications, 
The meeting at Hull cannot be regarded 
as a satisfactory one ; a great number of the 
old members of the Association—men upon 
whom, indeed, the weight of the business 
usually fell, were absent ; and the commu- 
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Hull exerted themselves most zealously ; 
they did everything which could be desired 
of them to render the meeting a desirable 
one ; and certainly they well deserved the 
thanks of the Members of the British 
Association, which was by acclamation 
accorded them, at the dinner on the 10th, 
when the President of the meeting occupied 
the chair. 


—_—~~—— 


FLORA. 
FROM THE STATUE BY R. J. WYATT. 


In a letter which appeared in our columns during 
the opening of the Great Exhibition, from Dr. 
Ernst Forster, of Munich, a judicious Art- 
critic, he makes the following observations upon 
our school of sculpture, founding his opinions, 
generally, from what he saw in the Crystal 
Palace :— 

“If I see aright English sculpture has not the 
means of expressing, principally and judiciously, 
philosophical conceptions, and even less has it 
the power of treating Christian subjects in a new 
and touching manner ; and you are less successful 
in the imitation of ordinary nature than the 
French school ; and even in the portraiture there 
is wanting, it appears to me, an energy in form, 
and taste in arrangement. But now let us turn 
to the highest theme of sculpture—the represen- 
tation of unveiled beauty and grace—in this I 
believe that many works of your sculptors can 
be compared with the best of modern times. 
Probably, English sculpture resolves itself into 
works of this kind, immediately on those of 
ancient Greece, as those of Praxiteles and Scopas, 
with respect to their relations, forms, movement, 
and lines, as they are there found, or as we see 
them in Thorwaldsen.” 

That the compliment here paid by an en- 
lightened foreigner to the sculptures by British 
artists is fully merited, the engravings from 
their various works, which we have now given 
for some time past, are sufficient evidence, had 
we no others in the numerous examples that each 
season produces at our Royal Academy, and 
among those that are never publicly exhibited. 

We never see a work of Wyatt's without 
deeply lamenting his comparatively early loss to 
the Arts of his country; he was among those 
~~“? who might justly lay claim to a share 
in Dr. Forster's eulogium. His statue of 
“Flora,” which stood among the other British 
sculptures in the Crystal Palace, is formed upon 
the best models of Greek Art. The goddess is 
contemplating the wreath in her left hand, which 
it seems she has just weaved, and she holds a 
single flower in her right. The outlines of the 
upper part are very beautiful, but the lower 
limbs look a little contorted, though we believe 
the attitude, generally, is perfectly natural ; the 
error, if any, being in the right leg, which seems 
placed rather too obliquely to support the body 
in an upright position. The long line of drapery 
depending from the left arm is a very judicious 
introduction ; it acts as a balance, in the eye, to 
the almost straight length of the other arm. 


——4———— 
OBITUARY, 


M. HABERZETTEL,. 


Tue daily papers have recorded the sudden death 
of this artist; he will be recollected by the public 
for a large picture, representing * St. John Preach- 
ing in the Desert,” which was exhibited in Bond 
on and subse uently in Lichfield House. He 
ne nage him this picture and some albums of 
8 - tes, which form the only provision for his 
wi > already advanced in life, For the last two 
years he was — in — alarge drawing 
is picture, which was nearly com- 

1 —— or time of his decease, and will shortly 
Habe ished for the benefit of his widow. M. 
in saetoek was a native of Russia, member of the 
_ ~~ Academy of the Fine Arts at St. Peters- 
re: = Roce emarite of the Academy of St. 
Institute of the Fine Arts Mt Medtiae a 





REPORT OF THE PARLIAMENTARY 
COMMITTEE 


ON THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Tue Report of the above committee was ordered 
to be printed on August 4th, and is now in the 
hands of the public ; it forms a book of forty- 
nine folio pages. The evidence upon which it 
is founded has not yet been published, but 
it will certainly form a thick volume, as the 
report itself refers to upwards of ten thousand 
questions. It is not expected to be ready for 
three weeks, or perhaps a month. 

The committee consisted of seventeen mem- 
bers, of whom rarely more than half the number 
were usually present, and it met twenty times, 
either in the House of Commons, or in the 
National Gallery. Each sitting occupied four 
hours for the examination of witnesses, or for 
discussion among themselves. The witnesses 
comprised several of the trustees of the Gallery, 
gentlemen amateurs, artists, picture-dealers, and 
picture-cleaners, besides some persons of rather 
unimportant position in the Fine Arts, who pro- 
bably were volunteers of their evidence for the 
sake of notoriety. 

The report is divided into four separate 
heads :— 

I. The constitution and general management 
of the National Gallery. 

Il. The management of the Gallery, as 
specially connected with picture-cleaning. 

III. The changes and improvements to which 
the system may require to be subjected. 

IV. The site, present and future, of the Gallery, 
and the expediency of combining the national 
collections of monumental antiquity and Fine 
Art in one building, or group of buildings, and 
under a single system of management, 

The constitution and management of the 
National Gallery of pictures, as it exists at pre- 
sent, engaged a considerable portion of the 
attention of the committee, and, after a multi- 
tude of questions put to the trustees, to the late 
and present keepers, the committee came to an 
opinion which has been long since evident to 
every person conversant with its history. So 
disjointed and ill-defined an administration of 
duties can hardly be imagined, if the high posi- 
tion and attainments of the individuals compos- 
ing the body of trustees be considered. Nosingle 
trustee among them appears to have had the 
extension of the collection at heart. The bril- 
liant opportunities were lost of the Lucca Gal- 
lery, the late King of Holland's collection, Mr. 
Solly’s, Sir T. Baring’s, and many others, from 
whence examples might have been obtained, 
either of high quality, or of masters whose works 
are entirely unknown in our Gallery. 

In 1836, a parliamentary committee recom- 
mended to the trustees particularly, to seek for 
and to purchase pictures by Raffaelle, and of the 
period antecedent to him—it may be presumed 
of the early Italian school—as if the pictures of 
Raffaelle were commonly attainable. Of the 
early and contemporary Italian school, Mr. Solly’s 
collection was chiefly formed, but not a single 
purchase was made on this favourable occasion. 
A foreign dealer purchased at this sale a picture 
by Luini for less than 300/., and sold it to the 
King of Holland for 1200/.; at the King of Hol- 
land's sale it brought about 8004 As the evi- 
dence taken before the parliamentary committee 
is not yet in the hands of the public, we cannot 
say from memory, but we believe, in Sir Charles 
Eastlake’s evidence that he recommended the 
trustees to purchase this picture, which he said 
would have beena desirable acquisition to the 
Gallery. 

Since the recommendation in 1836, the Trus- 
tees have purchased the “St. Catherine,” and 
the “ Vision of a Knight,” by Raffaelle, and have 
allowed the opportunities of “La Vierge aux 
Candelabres,” now in the collection of Mr. 
Munro, and the Aldrobandini “Holy Family,” 
belonging to Lord Garvagh, to be lost. The 
latter, it is believed, by haggling about price. 
An observation here may be permitted, which 
is, that the trustees should to no proposal offer 
a reduction of price ; they should either accept 
or totally refuse. These offers of abatement 





always lead to an exaggerati 
to leave a margin for an presente demand, 

The routine of conducting the affairs of 
Gallery appears to have been without 
system, or responsibility ; consequent! 
of opinions have been elicited from the tn chaog 
keepers, and officials. The keeper a 
have been a nonentity in the hands of . to 
tees; the meetings of these were on} ~ 
monthly during the session of ly held 
scarcely half of the members were ; 
assembled; one meeting was g ever 
another composed of different persons, each 
quorum unacquainted with the views of the 
a It vy» idle, then, under such lax 

enumerate the opportunities , 
neglected, or the ola to par prec 
of desirable additions, sometimes rejected at 
meeting of only two members of the trust “ 

The third portion of the report belongs pro- 
perly as a sequence to the first, being a vari 
of propositions for the future governmen: of the 
Gallery, and the recommendations founded on 
these varying propositions. This is, without 
question, the most important portion of the 
document, but is, unfortunately, in the conelu- 
sions of the committee, neither sufficiently ex. 
plicit nor determinate. A desire seems urged 
for a supreme head as director, with a continu. 
ance of the board of trustees as a controlling 
body. “The qualifications of the director,” says 
the report, “should co:nprise not only a complete 
knowledge of the styles of the various masters 
and schools of Art, and of the value, both in- 
trinsic and commercial, of their works, with an 
enlightened taste in appreciating their several 
merits, to the exclusion of all particular schools, 
epochs, or authors.” Then, admitting the diffi- 
culty of discovering such a universal gifted sole 
director in chief, it is urged that a board or 
council would be more likely to unite these 
various qualities. 

The whole of the qualities comprising a 
complete knowledge of the styles of the various 
masters and Schools of Art; the intrinsic value 
of their works with an enlightened taste in 
appreciating their several merits and the exclu- 
sion of all particular school, epochs, or authors, 
are unquestionably possessed in the aggregate by 
the present trustees, the commercial value 
alone excepted. Sad experience informs us 
how extremely useless and inert these qualifica- 
tions have proved when dispersed among a 
number of gentlemen of high rank. What 
hope then can arise if the trustees are continued 
as a controlling body to a sole director in chief! 
One or two members of a dozen or half a dozen 
trustees will meet to control and perhaps give 
the dictum on a school, master, or epoch of art, 
which has not been specially their stady. But 
the idea of a sole director in chief, under control 
of a body of trustees is an anomaly, as muc 
in the Fine Arts as it would be in politics or in 
Commerce. By a sole director, a nobleman 
or gentleman of high rank already dist 
by his love and patronage of art, the Gallery 
might be well administered, and to — 
the responsibility of an absolute director, " 
might upon the occurrence of eligible offers 
works, or occasions of public sales, call upon 
the most reputable dealers in works of _ 
give a pecuniary valuation upon payment for thet 
services, and for the importance and _ 
excellence of the proposed example call eq = 
either upon the Royal Academy collectively, or 
those members of the body whose nore 
the history of the art and of the foreign 8¢ rw 
acquired either by study or travel, makes ie 
competent advisers. Thus, if a fixed sum of 
proposed to be annually granted for additions ® 
pictures to the gallery, every reasonable a 
would appear to have been secured pre 
outlay. For any larger expenditure, as | 
acquisition of an entire collection, & ail the 
procedure would reasonably attain 4 
security and confidence to justify an 9ppit 
to the Treasury. It will fy e 

reat umbrage to a mise 
scribbling amateurs, that the Royal sant 
should become a constituted —a 
own special department, an 
suliealies will be found ready to 
act emanating from this body. 
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Academy is nevertheless the ney recognised 
body to give judgment on all matters relating 
to Art that maybe referred to it, and this 
coupled with the pecuniary estimate or com- 
mercial valuation by “ Experts,” as the French 
term it, is the only true means to adopt for a 
successful result. Nor would there exist much 
difficulty in choosing a sole director ; it would be 
a position highly gratifying to the individual, 
and of unquestionable responsibility to the 
public, if some nobleman or commoner of known 
taste and fortune were appointed ; some one of 
this elevated rank unconnected with political 
duties, among our most eminent patrons of Art. 
It would be invidious to point out any one or 
more by title or name by whom this appoint- 
ment may be filled, they will be found in the 
list of the patrons and directors of the British 
Institution. 

Hitherto the responsibility of purchasing 
pictures has been assumed by the trustees, 
instead of being, according to the original 
treasury minute, an appendage to the duties of 
the keeper. During Sir C. Eastlake’s appoint- 
ment this responsibility, as an apparent courtesy, 
was shared between him and the trustees, but 
his advice does not always appear to have been 
received with the full confidence it merited, and 
was more than neglected. Since Mr, Uwins’ 
keepership commenced, the trustees have wholly 
undertaken it, and with their irregularities of 
attendance at the meetings, the consequences 
are before the public and require no comment 
on such a loose way of conducting affairs. 
Fortunately it perfectly absolves either Sir C, 
Eastlake or Mr. Uwins from participating in these 
irregularities or absence of definite system in 
making purchases. The odds and ends of 
acquisitions prove the complete inexpediency 
and inutility of continuing a board of trustees in 
the future management of the National Gallery. 

The main stimulant of appointing a Parlia- 
mentary committee was the accusation of injury 
to some pictures which had been recently 
cleaned, and the question has been so diffusely 
treated that the committee confesses, after 
hundreds and thousands of questions upon the 
subject, that the result is extremely inconclusive 
and unsatisfactory. Indeed they have asked 
question upon ‘question until they were com- 
pletely obscured, and how could it be otherwise 
with questions put by gentlemen, almostevery one 
unacquainted with the numerous processes, and 
merely asking such questions as each would be 
likely to do with a person he was about to 
employ for a similar purpose. There is a com- 
plete example in page 7 of the Report, of the 
total want of acquaintance with the process of 
lining pictures. The Report states, “It is 
maintained that in many cases a picture cannot 
be safely cleaned and restored until it has been 
relined.” 

The exact sense of re-lining consists in — 

away a canvas which has been previously glu 
on the back of the one on which the picture is 
painted, and glueing on a fresh canvas. 
. The phrase immediately following the above 
is the most singular. After recommending in 
some measure re-lining before cleaning, the 
report says, “This operation consists in the 
removal of the damaged canvas, or other 
material on which the picture is painted, and 
the substitution of a fresh canvas.” 

_To remove a damaged canvas on which a 

icture is painted, and call it lining, is at variance 

th with the practice as it regards “pictures, 
and with common sense. Lining implies cover- 
ing on the inside, and “re-lining” a renewal of the 
covering on the inside. That such ignorance of 
these matters should be embodied in the report of 
a Parliamentary Committee, at once indicates 
the absolute inutility of technical enquiries by 
persons unfitted by their station, or by the 
absence of practical knowledge. 

Although it is possible to take away the 
original canvas, leaving nothing but the thin 
film of paint, and secure this on a new canvass, 
no stretch of imagination can call this a lining— 
it is transferring, and this phrase is technicall 
employed when it is some other material, suc 
a8 wood, on which a picture is painted. Besides 
the art of transferring the thin skin of paint 
from the original canvas to a new canvas is 


very dangerous and excessively tedious, conse- 
quently it has been rarely undertaken, and 
never but on pictures of very small dimensions. 

Further observations on the evidence are here 
unnecessary : when it appears, we may be 
induced to give it a searching investigation. 

The final subject of enquiry by the Com- 
mittee resolved into choosing a suitable locality 
for a new National Gallery, it being pretty 
evident that the preponderating desire is to 
remove it from Trafalgar Square. The ground 
acquired at Gore House and other parts about 
Kensington seem to be favoured, but this is 
clogged by some vast idea of covering acres 
with an edifice, to include all the attributes of 
science and trade in its museums and colleges 
with a national gallery of pictures. The present 
generation may look in vain to have the Fine 
Art collection of the country either augmented 
or located suitably, and perhaps our descendants 
will have a gallery as ill adapted as the present 
one for the preservation of pictures. Kensington 
Palace is at present useless, and never likely 
again to be occupied by any branch of royalty. 
In a single year this edifice might be altered 
and admirably adapted, if no architect's whims 
were allowed to interfere. 

The greater part of the rooms in the palace 
of Kensington are empty, or filled with spare 
furniture or lumber. Of the situation no one 
can deny its present eligibility, until a more 
suitable and permanent edifice of the colossal 
importance now suggested could be erected, and 
which if undertaken must be a work of several 
years before it would be completed. The 
result of all is that we have come to no definite 
intention, and must expect years to slip pass, 
while discussing what should be done. 


—_—>_— 


PROGRESS OF THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 








Every month brings before the notice of the 
| visitor to the gigantic works at Sydenham, some 
new feature of the vast plan embraced by the 
Crystal Palace; around the neighbourhood of 
the Palace, the activity which prevails within 
its walls seems to have had its influence, and 
quiet woods are being levelled, and lonely 
fields built upon, with an energy unknown 
to the locality before. On all sides houses 
are springing up, roads are forming, and 
hotels of some pretension appearing. It is 
a new aspect the country has assumed in 
consequence of the location of its gigantic neigh- 
bour. A perfect town seems about to cluster 
under its walls, as the huts of the serfs gathered 
round the castle of the baron in the feudal times. 

The first thing which meets the eye of the 
visitor on entering by the gate appropriated to 
strangers, is an old London acquaintance—the 
statue of Charles I., as it stands at Charing Cross, 
most accurately reproduced, and appearing with 
renewed beauties in the copy. At this part 
of the building, the pillars are coloured, as we 
presume the whole are intended to be when the 
building is completed. The coloring is more 
varied, and warmer than that adopted in the 
Hyde Park Exhibition, but the effect we think 
is better. ; 

One of the great features of the Exhibition 
adjoins this south transept. It is the Pompeian 
House, which has been built after the manner 
of one excavated in that city ; and has been re- 
constructed so perfectly that we may fancy our- 
selves walking within it at the period when it 
teemed with its living inhabitants, and all was 
fresh and glorious before the fatal eruption of 
Vesuvius, a.D. 79, which, to use the words of 
the younger Pliny in describing the event to 
Tacitus, “involved a most beautiful aa 
ruins, and destroyed many populous cities.” The 
celebrity of the discoveries at Pompeii have 
drawn to that town an amount of interest which 
no other ancient locality possesses in an equal 
degree, and towards its ruined streets and 
houses the footsteps of thousands have travelled 
yearly, including the scientific student as well 
as the mere sight-seer, while to those who have 
never been enabled to travel thus far, it has been 





the object of earnest ambition. We shall now 
possess at our own doors a most perfect re- 
storation of one of the finest of these edifices, 
and so be enabled to study antique in-door life at 
Pompeii as conveniently as we study botany in 
our gardens. 

The house so admirably reproduced within 
the walls of the Crystal Palace is decorated on 
the plan of the house of the “ Nereids and the 
Tragic Poet, at Pompeii,” the walls of which are 
highly enriched with ornamental and mytholo- 
gical paintings. The first room entered is the 
atrium, usually the most richly decorated, as it 
was the most important room of an ancient 
house, for here the family met, and here visitors 
were received, and strangers of all kinds 
assembled to obtain interviews with the owners. 
It is open to the sky, and so admirably is this 
restoration managed, that you see the pecu- 
liarly built roof, with its tiles and ornamental 
antefixe, sloping toward the enriched cornice, 
supported by groups of winged figures, and ela- 
borate sculpture. Between these figures, which 
are gilded, is a series of scenes connected with 
the chase, the figures being white .on a claret- 
coloured ground, having the effect of mounted 
bassi-relierr. The walls of this noble room are 
covered with elaborate paintings, consisting of 

nel-pictures, representing scenes in mythologic 

istory, ballerini, centaurs, bacchanti, marine 
monsters, and fabulous animals, as well as an 
abundance of floral and other ornamental detail 
of the most graceful and delicate kind. So 
minute, indeed, appear some portions of this 
inting, that it can only be fully appreciated 

y avery close examination, which it can well 
bear, for it has been executed with the most 
scrupulous care, and reflects great credit on the 
artists, English and foreign, who have been busily 
engaged upon it, The eye rests with singular 
satisfaction on this beautiful room, and a study 
of the general principle upon which the entire 
decoration is based will be as productive of 
sound taste, when these principles are clearly 
understood, as its elegance of detail will charm 
the eye of the casual observer. Although much 
of the decoration is exceedingly minute, and a 
great variety of ornament, together with isolated 
panel-pictures, wreaths of foliage, and small bits 
of architecture, are adopted for the general pur- 

ose of decoration, the whole is so admirably 
Blended and solidified by broad ground tints of 
various positive colours, that a complete har- 
mony pervades the entire walls of the room. 
The colours of these ground tints are regulated 
with excellent effect according to the position 
they occupy ; they form, in fact, compartments 
of colour, which divide the walls into three dis- 
tinct horizontal compositions, the darkest colours 
forming a kind of plinth, being lowest; the 
middle is occupied by the brighter tints, and the 
upper portion is white ; thus the shades become 
lighter as they approach the ceiling, while the 
solid colours on the ground form a strong base 
to the whole composition. In the centre of the 
hall is the impluvium, or cistern, in which water 
was contained, and an ornamental fountain 
placed, and here the rain water, which descended 
from the roof above, and which sloped towards 
it, was collected and contained. The cavedium, 
or open roof of the atrium, was occasionally 
covered by a coloured veil, which diffused a 
softened light, and moderated the intense heat 
of an Italian sun. 

The smaller apartments in connection with 
the atrium are decorated with similar paintings 
and eo is the tablinum which communicates with 
the apartment beyond. On each side of the 
tablinum are small rooms termed ale, or wings, 
which will give a very excellent idea of the 
small, dark, close apartments, in which the 
ancients enjoyed their entire privacy; but 
the tablinum must be considered as the most 
ostentatious part of the house. Here were con- 
spicuously placed the statues, pictures, and 
genealogical tables of the family, together with 
the lists of honorary distinctions they may have 
obtained ; everything, in fact, that would im- 
press a visitor with the dignity of the master 
of the mansion. Passing through this room, we 
reach the most important of the private apart- 
ments, the peristyle ; a court also open to the 
sky and surrounded by a colonnade. The walls 
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are here richly toned with colour and painting, 
and the floors executed in variegated mosaic. 
By the exhibition of this series of rooms we 
shall thus obtain a very perfect idea of all 
considered essential for display by the owners, 
who really lived much in public, and were seen 
publicly in the atrium, and privately in the 
peristyle, their own bed-chambers or retiring 
rooms being of a very small, dark, and what we 
should now term, an exceedingly inconvenient 
kind. ; 
Passing through the great transept we again 
observe the progress made in the Egyptian 
Court. It is now rapidly approaching completien, 
is extremely elaborate and beautiful, but we 
cannot help thinking a little too small in its 
proportion, to give an idea of the generally 
colossal character of Egyptian architecture. It 
is in fact all on a reduced scale, and to fully 
appreciate the originals, we must imagine what 
we see doubled or trebled in size. To be sure 
we shall have for our guidance the wonderful 
seated colossus at the entrance, and thus be 
enabled to appreciate the gigantic character of 
the Artof sculpture, as practised by these 
aborigines of science and taste. The somewhat 
barbaric splendour of colour adopted in painting 
the walls and statues will be exhibited, and a 
very striking effect produced thereby. We 
cannot, however, help regretting that Mr. Bonomi 
had not the award of a little more room at his 
disposa 





1; he has however done his work most 
truthfully and well. 

The Greek and Roman Courts are gradually 
assuming their true form; and we shall pass 
from the cradle of the Arts in ancient Egypt, in 


a few paces, to their perfection among the Greeks. 


The open court will have the same truthful 
character given to it, as is possessed by the atrium 
of the Pompeian house ; for in looking upward 
we again see the roof sloping inward, each ridge 
of tiles having its decorated antefiz. We think, 
however, that the directors of the Crystal Palace 
will have to adopt the veil which the ancients 
used to draw across the cavedium, for most 
certainly the bright light that descends in full 
intensity from the glazed roof far above, with 
the strong sharp lines of shadow thrown in every 
way across all objects by the iron frame-work, 
will be destruction to all ornamental detail, and 
also to statuary, which requires repose and quiet 
lighting, without which it cannot be contemplated 
with pleasure. 

The series of Moorish apartments in which 
Mr. Owen Jones will have full opportunity to 
display his peculiar knowledge, is now sufficiently 
arranged for their plan to be comprehended ; 
although no decorative details at present grace 
the naked brick-work which form the foundation 
of future splendours. The Court of the Lions, 
with its grand central fountain, will lead to the 
Hail of Justice, and thence to a smaller hall, 
with its divan and fountain, and all the luxurious 
splendour of eastern in-door life. 

The Courts destined to receive the works of 
Art belonging to the Middle Ages are yet but 
commencing, little more than brick-work being 
visible, except in one, where a number of work- 
men are constructing a series of arcades in the 
most elaborate style of the Renaissance; and 
which we believe will be a reproduction of the 
exquisite gallery of the Hétel Bourgthervalde, at 
Rouen. The varied and instructive contents of 
these rooms, when fully completed, will be un- 
rivalled as a sehool in which to study the 
revival of Art during the Middle Ages. 

Two statues are placed in the upper terrace 
of the gardens, which are formed of material 
caleulated to stand all seasons well. They 
represent Italy and Australia; and are by Signor 
Monti and Mr. John Bell. Italy is represented 
crowned with turrets, holding in her right hand 
a laurel crown, and in her left, those implements 
ot the Arts which have given her undying 
celebrity, a lyre and a small cast of Moses, by 

Michael Angelo, are at her right side; a cor- 
nucopia with abundance of fruits on her left. 
eer tong is represented as an energetic female 
Bled eek nk ome extending her left hand 

ed with lumps of native gold; she stands 
pa rock upon which veins of gold peep 
~ saan by her side nestle a kangaroo and 
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The vast works in the gardens and grounds 
now assume a more definite shape, and we can 
comprehend the grand idea which has pervaded 
the mind of Sir Joseph Paxton. Terrace after 
terrace with their magnificent flights of stairs, 
their ornamental fountains and parterres, leading 
by gentle descents to enormous reservoirs, 
surrounded by sloping banks and overshadowed 
by trees, aid us in realising the future charms 
of the projected garden we hope to gaze upon 
next Summer. Reservoirs are in process of con- 
struction and Artesian wells being dug to supply 
the water necessary for all this; and thousands 
of plants are arriving to complete the entire 
scheme. The gardens, for magnitude of concep- 
tion and imposing effect, will be quite as remark- 
able as the Palace itseif. 

The wall of the upper terrace is arranged in 
a series of niches, each containing a fountain, 
which will continually pour water from dolphins 
into basins, and thence into great tanks occupy- 
ing each side of the central grand staircase. 
The arrangements made for the waterworks are 
very perfect in their kind; and will economise 
its use greatly. 

In a somewhat lonely corner of the garden 
is a large wooden house, where these resuscita- 
tions of extinct natural history are taking place, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Waterhouse 
Hawkins, and certainly they will be amongst the 
most extraordinary of the works included in 
the entire exhibition. To re-create such gigantic 
creatures from fragmentary portions of fossilised 
stones, would seem to be difficult enough in a 
sketch; but here we shall have them modelled 
of their natural size and in their living action, 
with a vigour and truth fearful almost to look 
upon. The Labyrinthodon or gigantic frog, from 
the new red sandstone, is a monster that shrinks 
into nothingness all living pretenders of his 
genus as to size; he measures fully seven feet 
in length. He may however share the palm of 
ugliness with the Plesiosaurii, whose dragon-like 
heads and necks, and elongated bodies, will 
paddle their way in the lakes with hideous 
truthfulness. The most extraordinary of these 
creatures are the gigantic M ium and 
Tguanodon ; the former is thirty feet in length, 
and of proportionate bulk, and has been design 
by Mr. Hawkins with a spirit and truth that is 
perfectly marvellous. We know that this 
gentleman has spared no pains to realise a 
correct idea of these extinct monsters of “the 
world before the flood ;” and that he had the 
criticisms of Professor Owen ‘and other distin- 
guished students, as wellas his own great and 
peculiar experience, to aid him in his labours. 
We are fully assured that his earnest achieve- 
ments will be honourably received by the world 
when admitted to! view them. As a great 
original idea, of much importance to scientific 
instruction, this portion of the great Exhibition 
will be second to none. Nothing like it has 
ever been conceived and carried out before, and 
it will for the first time aid the scholar in dis- 
tinctly realising the creatures that he has been 
hitherto obliged to shadow forth in his own 
mind after much toilsome reading. It is the 
intention to display them in groups on two 
islands, which shall delineate the character of 
the soil they must have imhabited. These 
groups will comprise creatures discovered in 
secondary and tertiary strata, so that by study- 
ing each group we may trace ereature co- 
existent on each. By the aid of the gigantic 
Elk and other ani of that class we shall 
be also conversant with the manner in which 
they merge into modern animal life, and thus 
perfect our acquaintance with ancient and 
modern natural history. 

This great instructive feature of the Crystal 
Palace deserves peculiar and honourable men- 
tion, inasmuch as it elevates the character of the 
entire project. It is this high ground which 
gives it its truest stability. It is not only a 
“sight” of a more imposing pretension than 
any other, but a school of instruction of the 
best kind. A large share of praise is un- 
doubtedly due to all who have been engaged in 
carrying out the plans of the company ; for 
there is an amount of honest enthusiasm in 
their work which cannot fail to command 
suceess by deserving it. 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MowTe, 


AmeRican Art.—We have P 
fied, while passing through Pa by a ot 
of a painting by an American artist, Mr sight 
which has been painted under the fam 
cireumstances. The rican following 
having opened a concour for the amin 
large painting, representing the discov, of the 

to . 
Capitol at Washington, nig Porras, 3 
sketches, amongst whom Mr. Powell wag the 
successful candidate. Born in New York, this 


artist is now about thirty years of 
felt the divine lnenieaiion that —— hing 


adopt the career of painting, in which, seei 


his suceessful production, we think hi perfect] 
justified. The idea having been merely studied 
in his own country, Mr. Powell came to Paris to 
execute this large work, the abundance of 
materials of all sorts, museums, models, prints, 
libraries, and information of all kinds which 
abound in this city, make it a convenient locality 
for the execution of large works of Art. The 
artist has treated his subject in the ‘ 
ing manner. In the centre of the painti 
represented Del Soto, followed by his 

staff and victorious army in full blaze 


the right of the picture, are represented the 
chiefs of the Red men offering their calumet 
of peace, accompanied by gifts of 
fruit, &c., as peace-offerings At the back 
flows the majestic Mississippi, or rather 
the Meschasebé as it is called by Chateau 
briand. The whole is very effective. There i 
one remark we wish to offer as to this style 
composition, which has been often adop 
Gros and other artists of the French 

that is by placing a row of figures on 
immediate foreground, these being only 
secondary importance, the figures on the second 
ground being the principal, become small, and 
the defect is exemplified in this case; Del Soto 
and his staff, particularly the horses, look small; 
this defect, if one, has been much diminished 
by the ingenious method in which the light has 
been thrown on them, while the fo is 
in shadow or half tint, but not sufficiently s0; 
the horses are also rather stiff; the group of 
native Indians, the tents, river, sky, and other 
accessories, are treated admirab bly ; indeed, the 
whole shows powerful execution, good obser 
vation, and knowledge of historic Art, excellent 
drawing, and brilliant colouring,—this last will 
mellow down by age. We can but congratulate 
Mr. Powell on his successful effort, and are most 
happy to find the American government holding 
forth intonmeeete to native hates genius by 
honour and li paymen e ; 
Mr. Powell is to receive 60,000 franes for his 


Dutch and Flemish pictures, 
Brussels, on the 6th of the present 
following days. The catalogue embraces 

of the most distinguished masters of 
schools ; but, perhaps, the most remarkable 
works that will by “ag - three 
Rubens ; one © wife, 
another of his second wife, Helena Forment, 
one of himself. We learn, from 
tory remarks to the catalogue, ‘ 
portraits have never been out of the 
of the painter's gy em ty 
of the century w 
Rubens’s great grandson, the Canon 
from whom they descended to their 
who died in 1829. He was a great 
objects of Art and virte, in sculpt 
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state of Belgium. The journalists of that 


country call upon the government to secure 
these treasures for the public museum. 

Mayati's Cravon DaGuERREOTYPE PorTRalTs, 
—An apparatus, which, in its application to pho- 
tographic portraiture seems to us of the very 
highest importance, has recently been invented 
and patented by Mr. Mayall, one of the most 
successful practitioners of this Art. It may 
briefly be described as similar in appearance to 
a fire-screen, in the centre of which is a slowly 
revolving disc or plate of iron, having an opening 
in the form of a large star. This is placed be- 
tween the camera and the sitter, so that a view 
of the face and bust is obtained through the 
opening. As the dise is turned, the points keep 
intervening, and effectually stop out the light 
from the lower part of the figure, thereby ex- 
cluding the part most liable to exaggeration. 
The result of this operation is, that the head and 
bust of the sitter, which, of course, are the most 
important parts, and which he desires to have 
the most faithfully rendered, come out with re- 
markable clearness and delicacy, the background, 
if so it may be called, being shaded down toa 
degree of softness that is scarcely perceptible. 
We must admit that we have never seen anything 
in photographic portraits so truly artistic as 
these; they have all the force and beauty of 
an exquisite mezzotinto engraving, hence the 
appropriate name of “crayon portraits,” by which 
Mr. Mayall designates them. We saw, in his 
gallery, a score or two of portraits of men whom 
we know personally ; each one was the man him- 
self—a living likeness, such as the most skilful 
painter could never set before us: they are as 
far superior to the multitude of photographic 
caricatures one sees in every great thoroughfare, 
as a coarse woodcut is toa delicate engraving 
on steel or copper. It is quite evident the in- 
ventor of this apparatus knows as much of the 
science of his Art,and of its capabilities, as he 
does of its practice. 

Tue Ocean Mait.—Two pictures have recently 
been added to this entertaining exhibition at the 
Gallery in Regent Street; one a view of Con- 
stantinople, and the other of St. Petersburgh 
by night. They are painted by Messrs. Grieve 
and Telbin, and, independently of the inte- 
rest which, just now especially, is attracted 
towards the Turkish and Russian capitals, 
these pictures are very beautiful examples of 
scenic painting. 

Correr FaceD Typz.—A patent invention has 
for some time been worked in this country, 
which, though not generally known, is of the 
greatest importance to type printers of every 
kind. Itis scarcely necessary to remark how 
much the appearance, and, to the reader, 
the value of a book is enhanced by its being 
clearly and carefully printed. Fonts of type, 
as they are called, are costly purchases, and 
as printers, like others, are often compelled 
to work at a low scale of prices, in order to 
meet the demand for cheap literature, they are 
consequently often driven to work their materials 
till they are fairly worn out; the result of which 
is, that books are not unfrequently circulated 
which require very close looking into, and 
which tax the sight most severely to read at all. 
The invention to which we are desirous of 
directing attention supplies a powerful remedy 
for this evil : it consists of precipitating on the 
surfaces of types, stereotype plates, and other 
printing surfaces, a covering or coating of copper, 
y the agency of galvanic electricity, which 
materially increases their durability without 
impairing the sharpness, on which depends the 
clean and regular appearance of the printed 
page. It isa fact wellknown to the practical 
workman that the texture of copper, being finer 
than the metal of which type is composed, will 
— far more clearly than even new material. 

e have had submitted to us by the patentees, 
Messrs. Orchard, Willis, and Co., some specimens 
of printing from this copper-faced type, after it 
ad been in use on weekly publications that 
circulate most extensively; after, in fact, several 
fe aane of ienpecssions a been worked from 

a @ appearance of the was as 
brilliant as printing could 4 ry - 
smallest lettering. Where printing from casts 
mstead of wood-blocks is necessary, our own 





experience assures us of the most sati 
result, for we have used a cast that had been 
submitted to this process with perfect success, 
when the original metal stereotype would have 
been utterly useless. On the ground of economy, 
no less than for its other advantageous qualities, 
we aes this invention as most valuable ; it 
is y in use in several e printi 
establishinents. oe 

LirHocraPHic Printine.—Perhaps the most 
extraordinary example of lithographic printing 
in colours we have ever seen is a portrait of 
Shakespeare, executed in the establishment of 
Mr. Vincent Brooks. The authenticity of the 
portrait from which the print was taken, asa 
veritable one of the immortal bard, we do not 
undertake to warrant, but the lithograph, asa 
successful imitation of an old painting, is truly 
wonderful ; we believe that if it were mounted 
upon a piece of dirty canvas, and put into a 
worm-eaten frame, it would puzzle half the con- 
noisseurs of Europe to distinguish it from an 
actual ancient picture in oil ; faded colour, dirt, 
and cracks are copied to perfection. 

Fotpinc CamERa.—Mr. Ottewill has submitted 
to our notice a new description of camera, for 
which he has recently taken out a patent; he 
calls it a double-bodied, folding camera, and it 
may be described as consisting of two bodies, 
one of which slides within the other when 
opened, the outer one folding over the other 
when closed; the inner body, when drawn out 
for use, is made firm by inserting a narrow 
frame into the front. In construction it is half 
the length of the ordinary folding camera, but 
the inner body so slides that any required focus 
can be obtained with accuracy. The whole 
apparatus packs into a comparatively small com- 
pass, and is very easily adjusted. 

Tag Liverroot Acapemy has a decided 
penchant for pre-Raffaelitism, having again 
awarded its annual prize (the second he has 
received) to Mr. W. H. Hunt, for his picture of 
“Claudio and Isabella.” 

MancuesteR Peet TestrMontaL.—We paid a 
visit the other day to the foundry of Mr. F. 
Robinson & Co., Pimlico, for the purpose of in- 
specting the bronze group which the citizens of 
Manchester purpose erecting to the memory of 


testimonial ; but, while these works, or, at least, 
some of them, for we are not sure that all 
responded to the invitation, were in progress, 
the committee all at once decided to confide the 
task to Baron Marochetti. If the facts are as 
thus stated, and they have been so reported 
ublicly without disavowal, we have no hesitation 
in remarking, without calling into question the 
Baron's qualifications for executing the work, 
that an insult has been offered to the gentlemen 
who were asked to compete—an insult which 
cannot be too strongly reprobated. If it had 
been determined beforehand to give the com- 
mission to one individual—whether Baron Maro- 
chetti was among the number who were re- 
quested to send designs we know not—where 
was the use of inviting competition ! but, having 
once done so, the committee were in honour 
bound to carry out their own act in all its in- 
tegrity. It is conduct such as this that disgusts 
artists with public testimonials and things of 
that sort, ostensibly thrown open to the most 
meritorious, but in reality kept back for some 
favourite: no wonder that men of genius refuse 
to be inveigled into. public competitions f 

Tae GUILDHALL WELLINGTON TESTIMONIAL. 
—The city authorities issued, some time since, 
an invitation to sculptors to send in designs for 
a Wellington monument to be placed in Guild- 
hall. The principal conditions of the competi- 
tion are, that the monument is to be executed 
in Carrara marble, that the designs be one fourth 
of the size of the proposed work, and that the 
cost should not exceed five thousand pounds. 
When we consider the Chatham monument and 
the other allegorical absurdities which accompany 
it, we conceive that the committee, for the sake 
of uniformity, will select something in the same 
feeling. For more than two centuries allegory 
has been the night-mare of Art; it must, however, 
in these matter-offact days, soon be utterly 
extinguished by intelligible narrative. 

Tue Barish Mustum.—The enormous gather- 
ing of objects of all kinds, fitted for such an 
institution, is becoming of unwieldy proportion, 
and almost demands sub-division. There has 
been a proposal for connecting its sculptural 
works with the National Gallery and Schools of 
Design, thus forming altogether a general 





the late Sir Robert Peel. The plaster models, | 
by Mr. W. C. Marshall, R.A., were exhibited this | 
year, as many of our readers will doubtless re- | 
member, in the great hall of the Royal Academy, | 
where théy were seen to much advantage. 
Mr. Robinson has succeeded, as in other in- | 
stances we have before noticed, in casting 
each of the figures whole, a process which 
originated with himself. They have come out 
admirably from the moulds, clean, sharp, and | 
brilliant in colour. In the same establishment 
we were much pleased with a magnificent bronze 
candelabrum, from a model by a young German 
artist in England, named Bandel ; it is intended 
to light the picture gallery of Mr. Oppenheim, a | 
wealthy merchant in the city, who possesses a | 
fine collection of paintings and works of Art, in | 
which he takes great delight, although he is per- 
fectly blind. A beautiful little bust in bronze, 
an admirable likeness of “the Duke,” also at- 
tracted our attention; in it Mr. Robinson has 
contrived to get rid of the “burnish” which 
has always been considered detrimental to the 
effect of portraiture in bronze. 

Gass Mosaic.—Returning from Mr. Robin- 
son's foundry, we just looked into the show- 
rooms of Mr. Stevens, also of Pimlico, whose 
works in glass-mosaic we have referred to on for- 
mer occasions, We saw, among a large variety of 
specimens he placed before us, many that are 
very elaborate in design, and rich in arrange- 
ment of colours, in tops, urn-stands, fire- 
slabs, &e. This ingenious artist is making pro- 
gress with his novel and beautiful art, which, 
for highly ornamental purposes, certainly merits 
patronage. He is at present executing some 
work for the altar of a new church. ’ 

Barnox Manocaerti has been commissioned 
to execute the Leeds’ memorial of the late Duke 
of Wellington, a colossal figure of his Grace. The 
cost of the work will be, it is said, about 1500 
guineas. We believe the committee appointed 
to manage this matter invited six sculptors, 
whom they named, to send in designs for the 





museum of Art. To this there can be little 
objection, inasmuch as the library of our 
national institution is now so large and con- 
tinually increasing, that if it progresses at the 
same ratio as it has done, and ought to do, the 
present building will be quite insufficient to ac- 
commodate it. If the objects of Art be removed, 
however, they ought to be removed in toto; and 
on no other consideration. We have heard it 
reported that a selection of the sculpture of the 
finest kind is proposed to be made, to be 
carried away to the new schools of Art; but 
such a proposition should meet with the most 
unqualified condemnation, as it would at once 
injure the whole collection, and render the 
British Museum a mere third-rate on por | of 
old fragments, instead of the perfect school of 
antique Art it is at present. 1 

Licutixe Picrures—In the examination of 
the Baron Von Klenze before the committee on 
the National Gallery, this eminent artist is said 
to have stated, that if the National Gallery be 
lighted on scientific principles, the pictures may be 
tung upright against the wall, in which position 
little or no dust will accumulate upon the backs. 
The question of lighting the Gallery will be one 
of grave importance; but if the “ scientific prin- 
ciple,” alluded to by Herr Von Klenze, consist 
in any artificial appliance, we submit that 
such will not be necessary, although a decided 
departure must be effected from the old method 
of throwing all the light on the floor. We have 
a high respect for the genius of Leo Von Klenze ; 
he is the architect of the Pimacothek, the 
Kénigsbau, &c., at Munich, and of the Walhalla; 
but we trust that in our Gallery, we shall have a 
better light than that of the Pimacothek. 

Picrune Sates.—We are desirous of directing 
attention to an announcement in our advertising 
sheet with reference to this matter. If Mr. 
Robinson's plan is carried out in its i ity, as 
there is every reason to believe it will be, it 
cannot fail to be advantageous both to artists 
and the public. 
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1e LAKE SceNERY or ENGLAND. Painted by 

” J. B. Pyxe. Lithographed by W. Gavct. 

Part 2. Published by T. AGNEw & Sons, 
Manchester. 


The second part of this very beautiful publication, 
certainly affords no opportunity to retract the 
opinions we expressed in our number for June on 
the appearance of the first part; it rather serves 
to substantiate what was then said, in meaning 
though not in words, that this publication promises 
to be one of the best illustrated works of its kind 
ever produced, so far as our experience can testify. 
The first plate in the present number is “‘ Hawes 
Water and Waltergill Force,’’ a scene in which the 
boldness of nature is combined with the utmost 
picturesque beauty: the rush of the triple “fall” 
through the masses of the rock in the foreground, 
is finely contrasted with the narrow placid lake and 
towering hills beyond. The ‘‘ Vale of Keswick, 
Bassenthwaite Lake, and the River Greta,’’ are 
seen in the next plate, under the effect of a morning 
sun, which lights up the wide expanse of the land- 
scape: the foreground of this view is skilfully 
managed to heighten the effect. ‘* Windermere, 
during the Regatta,” is as replete with life and 
bustle as any English lake can be under any cir- 
cumstances; the ‘‘ aquatics” greatly enliven this 
otherwise quiet and secluded spot, and come well 
into the picture. The last plate is ‘‘ Derwent 
Water,” taken from the Lord’s Island, looking up 
the lak2 into Borrowdale. The sheet of water, for 
it ie broad here, is sleeping beneath the beams of 
an autumnal afternoon's sun, the hills and rocks 
which gird it in being clearly reflected on its 
surface ; it is asweet tranquil picture, of a scene 
which, at this season of the year especially, must 
be peculiarly attractive. We must compliment 
Messrs, Hanhart for their careful and brilliant 
printing of this work. 


Tue Homes or tHE New Wor.p; IMPRES- 
SIONS OF AMERICA. By FREDRIKA BREMER. 
Translated by MAryY Howitt. 3 Vols. Pub- 
lished by A. Hatt, Virtug, & Co, London. 


Much has already been written concerning America, 
and much will hereafter be written; while each 
succeeding history of the country and her peopie, 
must present some new phase of character, differing 
as widely from that which precedes it, as new 
things differ from old ; the original materials may 
remain, but so changed in appearance by time 
and circumstances, as scarcely to be recognised by 
the owner. Every quaternion of years, nay, each 
year, we might say, is working a visible alteration 
in the appearance of the New World, her political 
and social creeds, and in her progress towards a 
highly civilised and educated nation. When she 
has got rid of some of her prejudices, discarded 
what is now a stain upon her otherwise fair 
character, had her restless onward progress sobered 
down by the mr experience which time only 
can give, and fully imbibed the softening influ- 
ences diffused by a refined condition of Art and 
literature, America will be as intellectually great 
as she is now physically powerful. 
Ere opening Miss Bremer’s volumes, we felt not 
a little curious to ascertain what impressions would 
be made upon this warm-hearted, intelligent, and 
genuine child of nature—for such we know her to 
be-—by what she witnessed in the States, and we 
find the book a counterpart of her own character 
and disposition; large in its kindly sympathies, 
instructive in its commentaries, most pleasant 
in its narratives, poetical yet truthful in her 
descriptions of nature. It is evident she did not 
visit America for the purpose of writing a book 
about the country and its people; for the work is a 
reries of letters addressed when there, to her sister 
in Sweden; and she says,—“‘ The thought of pub- 
lishing the letters I had written home, as they first 
flowed from my pen on the paper, or as nearly so 
as possible, did not occur to me till after my return. 
sce These, the offspring of the moment and 
warm feeling are, in spite of all their failings, a 
more pure expression of the truth, which my 
friends desire from me, and which I wish to express, 
than any 1 could write with calm reflection and 
cool hand.” Hence we find in them a freshness of 
thought, and an individualit , that render them 
most agreeable reading. hough the literary 
Feputation of the lady gave her the entré into the 
best circles, she had no idea of bein de ali 
Monsees futed g made a literary 
» Jéled and courted, that ever thing might 
- seen en couleur de rose ; she visited the land less 
on. ee, than as an accomplished lady 
us of forming a candid opinion upon the 





** Homes of the New World; ” and the ingenuous- 
ness of her writing is self-evident on every page. 
If the Americans have just reason to complain of 
the malevolence or prejudices of other European 
authors, they will find no legitimate ground of 
quarrel with Miss Bremer; she has done much, to 
use her own language, to “aid in knitting together 
the beautiful bonds of brotherhood between widely- 
sundered nations,”’ by her delicacy of feeling, and 
her spirit of charity. Mrs. Howitt’s translation is 
all that can be desired, and worthy of her own 
literary fame. 


HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN SOUTHERN 
Iraty. By OcTAvIAN BLEWITT. Published 
by J. Murray, London. 


Mr. Murray’s series of ‘‘ Handbooks’’ have 
acquired a reputation so universal that scarcely an 
English traveller would think of stepping on 
continental ground in Europe, without first pro- 
viding himself with one of these guides. The 
amount of information they contain on every 
matter it concerns him to know, their general 
accuracy, and the judicious compilation and 
arrangement of their contents, seem to render 
them indispensable to the tourist. This volume 
will be found no less valuable than those which 
have preceded it, for, to quote the words of the 
preface, it ‘is intended to furnish the traveller 
with a guide-book for the continental portion of 
the kingdom of the two Sicilies, including the city 
of Naples and its suburbs, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
Vesuvius, the islands of the Bay of Naples, and 
that portion of the Papal States which lies between 
the immediate Conterni of Rome and the Nea- 
politan frontier.”” Here is an ample field for 
interesting descriptive remarks, of which Mr. 
Blewitt who, as we learn, has made three visits to 
Naples for the purpose of collecting materials, has 
not failed toavaii himself, embodying with his own 
observations what other travellers have seen and 
written about ; so that we find here noted down the 
opinions and experiences of divers intelligent and 
acute visitors to this part of Italy, by no means 
the least interesting part of the country, nor the 
least wealthy in Art-treasures. The information 
afforded by the author on these important matters 
is full and highly instructive. 


UNTERSEEN, NEAR INTERLACHEN. Printed in 
Chromo-lithography by M. HaNHART & Co., 
from the picture by J.D. Harpine. Pub- 
lished by Rowney & Co., London. 


Mr. Harding has painted a charming picture of this 
very ner ee locality, and Messrs. Hanhart 
have produced what we may almost call a perfect 
fac-simile of the original, even to the texture of 
the oil-colours. The sky and mountains especiall 
are admirable, and the water is managed wit 
great skill. The print is large, and as brilliant in 
effect as if the colours had been laid on by hand, 
instead of by the printing-press from stones. 


Tue ProvocaTions oF MADAME Patissy. By 
the Author of ‘“‘ Mary Powell.”” Published 
by A. Hatt, Virtue, & Co., London. 


Nearly twelve months since we gave ashort history 
of the ancient enamelled pottery of Italy and 
France, suggested by the perusal of Mr. Morley’s 
most interesting ‘‘ Life of Bernard Palissy, the 
Potter,’’ who, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, discovered, and practised in France, the 
Art of making Majolica-ware, or as it is frequently 
called by the cognoscenti, Raffaelle-ware. The 
enthusiasm displayed by Palissy in perfecting his 
discoveries, his disappointments and failures, and 
his various trials connected with it and his religious 
creed, for he was a protestant, make one of the most 
remarkable and interesting histories connected with 
manufacturing Art. From such materials as his 
life furnishes, the author of ‘‘ Mary Powell” has 
compiled a most entertaining tale, under the title 
here given; which is justified by the recollection 
that Palissy for a long time was regarded as little 
else than a madman, from the perseverance with 
which he pursued his object against every un- 
favourable circumstance. He was aglass-painter by 
trade, and could maintain his wife and family com- 
fortably by the exercise of his craft; but he kept 
them in indigence for many years while working 
out his project, and hence Madame, who certainly 
was anything but a “‘ help meet for him,” endured 
** provocations” which no woman, short of a saint, 
could uncomplainingly endure. What they were 
the volume before us sets forth, with much more 
that will amuse the reader, while it offers instruc- 
tion in good things conveyed in a most agreeable 
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Tue Practice or Proto 

FOR STUDENTS AND Ansemman th a 

H. Detamorre, F.S.A. Publishes a? 

Photographic Institution, New Bond Paling 
This little manual has been prepared 
most successful operators with coll, len 4 i 
metropolis, and one too who has in few — & 
failed in the other photographic Processes wh; 
he has practised. His directions are most — 
and in general it would appear that they 
not be improved upon as exercises for the 
or amateur for whose use the book is rare 
It is not often that Mr. Delamotte has di 
from his path of giving plain directions for mani 
pulation; where he has done s0 however, and 
ventured to deal with the philosoph of cherasts 
of the Art, he displays his want o exact know. 
ledge alike both of theories and facts, By avoiding 
these in a subsequent edition, and confining hi 
to the mechanics of photography, the au: 
greatly improve his manual and produce a 
valuable work. The book is prettily ill 


with a calotype portrait tak: collodion 
process, a ian: 
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THe LANDLORD’s AND TeNANT’s Gunz, By 
ALFRED Cox, Estate Agent. Published by 
the Author, 68, New Bond Street, 


A work of practical information on the relative 
duties and responsibilities of landlord and tenant 
seems almost a necessity to every one in possession 
of a house, either as owner or occupier; and such 
Mr. Cox’s somewhat elaborate book certainly is, 
Laws and rules relating to property of this deserip- 
tion are here set forth in intelligible 
so that the most illiterate householder or owner 
need scarcely be at a loss to understand his rightful 
osition. r. Cox also enters at considerable 
ength on other important matters referring to the 
valuation, selection, management, &c., of estates, 
making his work, as a whole, a text-book on the 
subject which cannot be too universally circulated. 





MATERNAL Love. Engraved by T. 0. Bartow, 
from the picture by P. T. Van Wynoazrp. 
Published by J. GirBeRrt, Sheffield. 


This is a very pleasing composition, the work, we 
should presume, of some foreign painter, whose 
name is not familiar to us, and yet the subject is 
essentially English in character. A young mother, 
seated on an open terrace appertaining to some 
mansion, is offering a rose to the notice of her 
infant child. The face of the mother is in profile, 
it presents a most agreeable expression, with 
perhaps a little too much of grave thought for the 
occasion ; her left hand is large and not graceful 
in its position. The accessories of the picture are 
rich and well disposed, and they exhibit the best 
of the engraver’s work, the flesh of the pictures, 
especially that of the naked infant, being chalky. 
It is however a print, of an acceptable class, 





LorENzo BENoNtr: Passaces FROM THE Lire 
OF AN ITALIAN. Published by ConstaBus 
& Co., Edinburgh; HamItton, ADAMS, 
& Co., London. 


There are few, we think, who, once havirig taken 
up this story, will be inclined to lay it down i 
till the whole is read, so full is it of deep - 
exciting interest. The tale is founded on some 
the political ———— — the Les years 
have agitated northern italy, im 
newt. suspect to be a real character under an 
assumed name, takes a conspicuous part. There 
is, however, much of domestic interest pay 1 
with political events, giving the narrative an 
viduality that greatly adds to its charm. by it 
style of the writing is remarkably a 
raceful fancies and simple beauty; bomen 
Levene Benoni is worth a library of modern 





Fores’s NATIONAL SrortTs — Fox-HUNTING. 
Engraved by J. Hanis, from pictaree 07 
J. F. Herrinc. Published by Fouss ’ 
London. 3 
A set of four very large prints engr@ 
tint from Seiatings DY erring, hy is 
always at home in such scenes 88 7 eh 
illustrate the ‘‘ Meet,” the “ Find, hy “ Rus, 
the “Kill,” in a highly spirited an — 
like style, which we doubt not ony a 
chase will sufficiently appreciate. . rh _ country 
like ours where = h a — nvigerer 
excitements of the fields are ’ apart 
publications of Messrs. Fores are certain to 
plenty of admirers. 
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